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CHAPTER XVI. 



A DREARY DAY. 



All Oldbury was talking about Mrs. Lutridge's 
pleasant garden parties, and Elsie Blake could 
not help feeling some girlish mortification at 
the small chance there seemed of her having 
any share in the general gaiety. 

The note of invitation which Cecil had un- 
dertaken to procure for her arrived in due course, 
and was quietiy torn up and made into spills 
by Margaret, without its calling forth a word of 
remark from any one. Elsie had meditated an 
appeal to her grandmother, but Mrs. Blake 
happened to be imusually imwell during the 
fortnight when the croquet excitement was at 
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its height, and Elsie could not find it in her 
heart to trouble her about such a trifle. 

Just at that period, too, the elders of the 
household had rather more than usual of the 
air of pre-occupation and mystery that often 
made Elsie feel as if she were shut out from 
them and banished to a world of her own. 
When she came suddenly into the drawing- 
room, she frequently found Margaret reading 
letters aloud to her grandmother, which were 
hastily put aside when she came near, and 
often, after being thus occupied for an hour or 
so with Margaret, Mrs. Blake would shut herself 
up in her room, and forbid any one to go near 
her. Elsie was less depressed by this state of 
things than a new-comer into the family would 
have been. She generally did well enough in 
her dream world, but every now and then a 
longing for sympathy and companionship came 
over her, aud she felt cold among her shadowy 
companions, almost as if she were a dream 
herself, or a changeling from fairy-land, who 
could not persuade the denizens of the upper 
world to recognise her. 



A DREARY DAY. 3 

The day of Mrs. Lutridge s gayest and last 
garden party happened to be one of peculiar 
gloom in the Blakes' house. Mrs. Blake burst 
into a distressing fit of tears during dinner, 
and had to be led upstairs by Margaret, and 
Elsie had to sit out the rest of the dinner hour 
with her grandfather, making vain efforts to 
persuade him to sit still and eat, and being 
at last obliged to content herself with watching 
him as he wandered up and down between the 
dining-room and the foot of the staircase, 
moaning and wringing his hands. There was 
some relief when Margaret came down-stairs 
again and reported that Mrs. Blake was better, 
and had composed herself to sleep. She per- 
suaded her father to retire into the study with 
her, and very soon Elsie heard the sound of 
her voice reading aloud, and the scratching 
of Mr. Blake's pen. They had settled to their 
afternoon's occupations just in their ordinary 
way, and Elsie was left to her own resources 
for recovering her equanimity after the agita- 
tion of the day. She went out and paced up 
and down Margaret's favourite avenue at the 
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end of the garden. It was generally too gloomy 
for her taste, but to-day she was glad to avoid 
a view of the road, along which a stream of 
carriages was wending to Mrs. Lutridge's 
white house at the top of the hill. She could 
hear the constant sound of wheels, and even 
the click of the mallets and balls, and now and 
then a shrill tone of voice or burst of laughter 
from some of the players in the next garden. 
How merry and light-hearted most people 
seemed to be ! Elsie wondered how it would 
feel to get into some one else, into Cecil 
Eussel for example, just for one afternoon, 
and breathe an air that had no mystery 
in it. 

It was nearly dark before she could make up 
her mind to return to the house, and when she 
entered she found Crawford watching in the 
haU to waylay her. 

"Just run upstairs to your grandmamma, 
Elsie dear," the old servant whispered, " with- 
out letting Miss Margaret know. She is 
wearying to see you.** 

Mrs. Blake was propped up in bed, looking 
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very much flushed and agitated, when Elsie 
came to her. 

"HI had only known you wanted me," 
Elsie began remorsefully. 

" I did not want you till now, darling. 
Margaret advised me to be quiet and not to 
think, and, oh, -I have been trying to do as 
she bids me. She means it for the best, but 
she does not know how short my time is, or 
she would not oppose my making this one 
effort, this one last effort ; — I cannot rest till 
it is made." 

" Dearest Granny 1" Elsie cried, throwing her 
arms round her, and feeling, as she clasped the 
trembling form, strength to defy all the world 
in her behalf, " tell me what you wish to do ; 
let me help you. I will manage so that you 
shall have your own way, whatever Aunt 
Margaret says against it." 

" Nay, darling, we must not talk of going 
against Aunt Margaret. I don't wish to 
deceive her. It is onlv because I have not 
strength to argue the question with her any 
more to-night that I ask you, instead of her, 
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to do this little thing for me. I want you 
to run down to the gate and watch till Miss 
Berry passes, and bring her up here to speak 
to me. Be quick, or she may have gone, and 
I shall not rest till I have seen her.'' 

" Is that all ? Lie still then, dear Granny, 
and I will manage it beautifully," Elsie said, 
a good deal surprised, and a little disappointed 
that some more difficult service was not re- 
quired of her. 

Elsie's impatience and curiosity had time 
to grow very strong during her watch at the 
gate, before the welcome sound of wheels told 
her that Mrs. Lutridge's guests were beginning 
to take their departure. Lady Selina's car- 
riage, with Cecil in it, rolled past ; then came 
Stephen Pierrepoint, escorting two laughing, 
rosy-cheeked grand-daughters of Mrs. Adams, 
who were spending the summer in Oldbury. 
The sound of their voices in gay, bantering 
talk reached Elsie's ears before she caught 
sight of them. 

It began to be rather embarrassing to stand 
at the gate, a spectacle for aU Mrs. Lutridge's 
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visitors to stare at. Presently, however, Miss 
Berry, arm-in-arm with the Kector himself, ap- 
peared, and Elsie hastily opened the gate and 
went into the road to meet them. Miss Berry 
looked a little blank when she heard her re- 
quest. The walk down the hill with the Kector 
had seemed such a crowning point to the at- 
tentions which, thanks to Cecil's and Steenie's 
manoeuvres, had been showered upon her all 
the evening, that it cost her something to 
give it up. She did not hesitate, but her ac- 
quiescence was rather incoherently worded. 

" My dear ! your good grandmamma ! The 
loss of the pleasure I have been promising 
myself in my walk home shall not be thought 
of Mr. Pierrepoint, in his great kindness, 
will excuse '' 

" Certainly,'* Mr. Pierrepoint put in quickly. 
" If I can be of any service, pray let me know. 
I wish to be at the call of every one of my 
parishioners in cases of illness or trouble; 
meanwhile, don't let me detain you. Good 
evening." 

Elsie did not feel herself included even 
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in the parting salutation. Mr. Pierrepoint's 
manner had never been cordial towards her, 
and during the last few weeks there had been 
something in his way of looking or not look- 
ing at her when they met, that gave her an 
uneasy suspicion that she must unwittingly 
have done something to incur his displeasure. 
She was not disposed to echo the admiring 
exclamations in which Miss Berry indulged 
as they were walking up to the house. 

** At the call of every one !'* such a truly 
noble sentiment ; " and, my dear, at any cost 
to his own feelings, I am convinced he would 
act up to it. You may smile at the notion 
of middle-aged people having regrets of the 
kind, — ^but what am I thinking of ? It is of 
your grandmamma's illness we are speaking; 
and if I can be of any use — ^yes, I see, the 
back stairs, a most sensible precaution, though 
you may depend on me to be quite silent 
when we get near the sick-room.'' 

Elsie's caution was not needed, for Margaret 
met them on the stairs; and a single glance 
at her quiet, sad, disapproving face, told Elsie 
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that she had heard of her errand, and had 
jrielded the subject of dispute, whatever it was, 
between herself and her mother. She thanked 
Miss Berry for her kindness in coming. 
" You must not let my mother trespass on 
your good-nature,'' she said ; "I trust you 
will refuse the request she is about to make 
if it will inconvenience you to grant it." 

Miss Berry began to b6 quite excited by 
the mystery she had come into the midst of. 
She had never felt so important in her life 
as when Elsie took her up to Mrs. Blake's 
bedside and left her to her secret interview. 
It did not last many minutes. Before 
Elsie expected to see her. Miss Berry reap- 
peared. The seriousness had left her face ; it 
was all smiles and nods and beaming satis- 
faction. She seized Elsie's hands and kissed 
her before she spoke. 

^' My dear ! such a trifle to make all this 
fuss about. One would think we were the 
worst neighbours in the world in Oldbury. To 
be sure, it k years and years since that little 
bed in my spare room has been occupied ; but 
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I have kept all in tolerable repair, and you will 
put up with deficiencies, won't you? Next 
week your good grandmamma is so obliging as 
to say she will trust you to me, and I must 
hurry home at once, or Caroline will complain 
that I have not given her time to prepare. A 
visitor to our house — such an event ! I shall 
come for you myself that you may not feel 
the parting. I don't think I ever was more 
gratified in my life.'' 

Miss Berry shot out these broken sentences 
during her progress down stairs, and Elsie was 
too much bewildered by the extraordinary 
prospect they seemed to hold out to say 
much in reply. As soon as Miss Berry had 
left the house, she hurried back to her grand- 
mother's room. 

"Grandmamma, what does it all mean?" 
she said, coming close to her, and kneeling by 
the bed. " It can't be true. You can't have 
been plotting to send me away from you." 

" But, darling, you have so often said you 
should like to go," Mrs. Blake answered 
coaxingly; "and I have planned this little 
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visit for you, because I can't bear to leave 
you quite alone here. Won't you like it?'' 

" But why, do tell me why you are send- 
ing me away ? What made you think of it ? 
If you are only going the usual half-yearly 
journey, why cannot I stay here with Craw- 
ford ? " 

" Because we shall be away longer than 
usual this year, and I am so helpless now 
I must take Crawford with me. Margaret 
thought I had better stay at home, but I 
could not endure the thought. I must go 
while I have strength left. You won't make 
difficulties, dearest? You will go to Miss 
Berry's to please me." 

" Anything for you. Granny ; but — " There 
was a pause, and Elsie's eyes grew eager. 
"But oh, Granny, could not you take me 
where you are going ? You know how I have 
wondered and longed all my life to see the 
friends you visit every year, and love so 
much, and never talk to me about. Could not 
I go? Am I not old enough to be trusted 

yet?" 
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It was the old vexed question, which Elsie 
felt impelled to repeat every now and then, 
though she knew by experience that nothing 
but pain ever came of her bringing it for- 
ward. She was always sorry the instant the 
words had passed her lips ; and to-night a 
keener repentance than ordinary seized her, 
for Mrs. Blake's face twitched nervously, and 
a bewildered look came into her eyes. 

" Don't, dear," she said piteously, " it hurts 
me so. I cannot bear it to-night. You must 
not ask me any questions, for I don't know 
what I may say. You will be happy while we 
are away, won't you, Elsie, and show Margaret 
that no harm has come of our trusting you 
from us just this once?" 

*^Why should Aunt Margaret be afraid of 
my being trusted ? " Elsie asked indignantly : 
but she did not press the question. She saw 
that Mrs. Blake was growing more agitated 
every moment, and she endeavoured to calm 
her by talking cheerfully about the proposed 
visit, and by dwelling on the speed with which 
the time of separation would certainly pass. 
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After the first shock of surprise was over, 
Elsie could seem pleased with her prospects 
without effort. The half-yearly absences of 
the elders of the family had now recurred so 
often that she had grown almost tired of 
speculating about them, and she quickly came 
to the conclusion that the next best thing 
to sharing the journey was to escape the lonely 
week at home. She had so longed for a 
change — for some event to occur in her life 
— and now a change had come. 

As she went about the house helping Mar- 
garet with her preparations, she could not 
keep her feet from taking a dancing measure 
as she moved, or her voice from breaking into 
little snatches of song, even though she knew 
that Aunt Margaret's grave eyes were follow- 
ing her about disapprovingly. 

On the last evening, when she was kneeling 
down arranging her possessions in the little 
old portmanteau, that had so often accom- 
panied Margaret on her mysterious jour- 
neys, she looked up suddenly in her aunt's 
face, and ventured on a remonstrance her 
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thoughts had been framing constantly during 
the last few days. 

" Aunt Margaret, you won't allow me to go 
on this journey with you, you won't tell me 
what it is makes you all so anxious and un- 
happy, yet you don't like me to be pleased 
at the thought of stajang behind with Miss 
Berry. Is it not rather hard ? If you would 
let me share your cares, I would not have 
another thought but of them. I would give 
up everything to be of use to you — oh, so 
gladly I But you won't do that, and yet you 
are surprised if I forget myself for a moment 
and look happy." 

" You mistake me, dear," Aunt Margaret 
answered gently ; " I am not surprised, and I 
don't grudge you any pleasure you might 
safely enjoy. I am sorry about this visit, 
because I do not think it is safe for you. You 
will be exposed to the temptation of forming 
intimacies that must be broken hereafter, and 
which may lead to painful disappointments. 
I am afraid my warning you against making 
new friends while you are left at liberty to 
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see whom you like will not do any good ; 
yet I am not Sony to have this opportu- 
nity of giving you the warning." 

Margaret finished her sentence by stooping 
down to kiss Elsie's forehead ; but though her 
manner was kind, her words fell very coldly on 
Elsie's ear. 

To be kept out of the confidence of the 
relatives to whose affection she had a natural 
right, and yet to be warned against making 
friends of her own choice, seemed too cruel 
a lot to be quietly acquiesced in. In her 
inmost heart Elsie resolved not to be fright- 
ened by Margaret's foreboding words, or held 
back by any cold fear of consequences, from 
responding to the affectionate warmth with 
which she knew she should be welcomed where 
she was going. 

Miss Berry's beaming face pervading the 
house on the morning of the day fixed for the 
journey was an astounding innovation on the 
old routine, which Elsie could hardly realize, 
even when it was before her eyes. Her cordial 
presence kept up Mrs. Blake's courage at the 
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Ia8t, and made the parting between her and 
Elsie less solemn than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Then, when the travellers had taken their 
departure, came to Elsie the new experience of 
turning her back on the deserted house, now 
given up unreservedly to be dealt with by 
Crawford's usual coadjutors in the house- 
cleaning, and walking down the hill to take up 
her abode in Miss Berry's cheerful little home. 

The rest of the day passed in a bewildering 
excitement of pleasure. All Oldbury seemed 
to have conspired to make a festival of 
Elsie's visit. Miss Berry's house had been 
beautified, and the room where Elsie was to 
sleep refurnished with a taste and magnifi- 
cence that it quite took away her breath to 
see. And though Miss Berry was always 
hinting at some mysterious agency by which 
the changes had been brought about, and dis- 
claiming Elsie's gratitude on her own account, 
she invariably checked herself in time to pre- 
vent Elsie's curiosity from being finally set at 
rest. 
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Cecil Eussel flashed in and out of the house 
a dozen times in the course of the afternoon, to 
see if anything was wanted. Mrs. Adams 
brought a basket of the first apricots that had 
ripened in her garden to stand on the tea-table. 
Even Mrs. Lutridge sent her servant roimd 
with her compliments, and a packet of clothing- 
club cards, which she thought Miss Elsie Blake 
might like tp employ her spare moments in 
adding up. 

Later in the evening, Stephen Pierrepoint 
looked in to advise Miss Berry not to tire 
herself by too much conversation with her 
guf^st this first evening, and instead of going 
away again in five minutes, as he said he 
should, he somehow or other stayed, and took 
Elsie's entertainment on himself so effectually 
that Miss Berry was able to nod comfortably 
over her knitting much in her usual way till 
bed-time. 

It was altogether a wonderful afternoon and 
evening to Elsie. But strangest and sweetest 
of all was the waking in her pretty room next 
morning, to see Miss Berry's kind face bending 
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over her, and hear her plead in excuse for 
being tkere, that she had just slipped in the 
first thing to look at her asleep, and satisfy 
hersdf that the happmess of having her safe 
under her roof was not a dream. 

It was the first time in her conscious life that 
Elsie had opened her eyes on new objects. 
How sunny and heart-warming the brightly 
furnished room looked, filled as it was with 
bewildering tokens of the care with which it 
had been prepared for her coming ! For some 
moments she could scarcely understand what 
had happened. Where was she ? How had it 
all come to pass ? Was she still in the old 
familiar careworn world, or had she wakened 
up that morning into some region quite 
new ? 




CHAPTER XVIL 

AK EVENING OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

The fact that Elsie Blake was coming to spend 
a fortnight in the little house opposite, had 
been made known to all the inmates of the 
Rectory about half an hour after Miss Berry's 
interview with Mrs. Blake. 

That same evening Cecil Russel was called 
from the drawing-room, where she was amusing 
herself by watching Steenie drawing carica- 
tures of the croquet players on a sheet of 
sermon paper, abstracted from the desk at 
which Mr. Pierrepoint sat writing, to hold a 
private interview with some one. She came 
back with a very radiant face, and danced up 
to Stephen's chair. 

" Such wonderful news as I have just heard! 
You must guess it, Steenie. I will give it you 
in ten, I will give it you in a hundred, I will 
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give it yon in a thonsand, as Madame de 
Sevign^ says." 

''What a thorongh Oldbnryite yon have 
become in six weeks !" said Stephen, yawning. 
** News indeed ! Somebody's High Chnrch cat 
has got into somebody's Low Chnrch cellar 
and stolen all the cream, and Mrs. Lntridge 
considers it a sign of the times.'' 

" It is something yon will really care to 
hear." 

**It mnst be something startling then jnst 
now. Let ns see. The highest of the cnrates 
has offered to Miss Ursnla Lntridge since we 
left, and Mrs. Lntridge has thrown a croqnet 
ball at his head." 

*^ Now I can make him grave in an instant," 
Cecil thought to herself; and she stood silent, 
not liking to part too soon with the conversa- 
tional missile she expected to hurl with so 
much effect. 

"That's not a caricature you have been 
drawing since I left you?" she observed at last, 
peering over his shoulder. "I declare it's a 
very pretty picture of her. How did you 
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come to see her standing like that at her 
garden gate ? Now then for my news. She — 
Flower Aspect herself— is coming to stay for 
a week or two at the house opposite. Grif- 
finess and the rest of the family are leaving 
Oldbury, and she is coining here. Now, is not 
that news?'* 

Cecil had thrown her stone, and could not 
help a little laugh of triumph as she observed 
the disturbance it effected. Stephen had one 
of those unmanageably expressive countenances 
that leave their owners completely at the 
mercy of experimenters like Cecil. 

His voice was more under control. " Well, 
yes,'* he answered deliberately, "a tolerably 
ingenious invention for Oldbury to amuse itself 
with. It is not true, of course ? " 

"But it is. Miss Berry has been here 
begging me to go across to her house to- 
morrow morning to look at the room where 
Flower Aspect is to sleep, and advise how it 
can be made comfortable for her. I shall go, 
but I shall be puzzled. To what sort of rooms 
do fairy princesses resort when their brazen 
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towers are thrown down 1 Ought there to be 
spindles in them, or magic mirrors ? Do yon 
tiiink yon could ride oflF anywhere to get a 
bottle of that wine Christabers mother made 
from spring flowers, for her to drink? 

* A wine it is of wondrous powers, 
My mother made it of spring floweis/ 

Just the beverage for Flower Aspect.'' 

" I wish you would not talk such nonsense,** 
said Stephen. " Why don't you explain what 
you really mean? You cannot mean that Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake are leaving Oldbury for good, 
and that their grand-daughter is to be left 
behind?" 

" I shall call it for good if they give her up 
to us for a week even. It will be giving her 
up to t^ if she goes to the house opposite, 
for we three shall always be together. We 
shall grow quite intimate. What a much plea- 
santer way of seeing her than meeting at Mra 
Lutridge's! Steenie, how grave you look 
about it. Are not you immensely glad?" 

" I ! Why should I be ? I don't know. 
What is it to me?" said Stephen quickly. 
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He could not bear Cecil's laughing, ques- 
tioning eyes on him any longer. He got up, 
took a turn or two in the room, and finally 
wandered through the open window into the 
garden, leaving Cecil to answer the questions 
af the two elder occupants of the room, whose 
attention had by this time been drawn to 
what was going on. 

" Dear me ! " Lady Selina began, " how I 
wish it was not the custom in this house for 
people to go in and out continually aU the 
evening. It is one constant opening and shut- 
ting of the door, and it puts an end to any- 
thing like rational conversation. I began to 
tell you, some time ago, what I said to Mrs. 
Lutridge about the fire at Compton Deane 
the year after I was married, and I have not 
been able to finish my sentence yet, for the 
constant rushing in and out of the room 
there has been.'' 

^ You fell asleep. Grandmamma,'' said Cecil ; 
** that was why you never finished your story. 
I have only been out of the room once, and 
Steenie has been drawing." 
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" The door has been opened and shut con- 
tinually/' persisted Lady Selina. " I never do 
sleep in an evening — I only wish I could. I 
heard every word you said to Stephen. You 
told him that Miss Flowers, of Ashton, was 
coming to stay in Oldbury. I did not know 
she had any friends in the neighbourhood. I 
wonder she did not write and tell me." 

** No, no, Grandmamma ; I said Elsie Blake 
was coming to the house opposite, that was all." 

" One would think I had grown quite deaf 
or stupid from the way you contradict me, 
Cecil," Lady Selina grumbled. " Yet my hear- 
ing is very acute, and I am certain you did 
say something about Miss Flowers. If you 
and Stephen choose to make mysteries, I sup- 
pose you must; but I beg you will not try 
to persuade me that I am in my dotage yet." 

**I assure you. Grandmamma, there is not 
any mystery. I called Elsie Blake 'Flower 
Aspect,' a name Stephen and I have invented 
for her ; that really was all." 

The bell rang for evening prayers, and the 
servants came flocking into the room before 
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Laxly Selina could take in this astounding 
explanation. Mr. Pierrepoint glanced gloomily 
towards the open window, through which 
Stephen did not appear in answer to the 
summons, and then began to read in a tone 
that plainly betokened dissatisfaction. 

Cecil felt herself in disgrace in that quarter 
too. She was convinced that her imcle laid 
the offence of Steenie's absence at her door, and 
as soon as the service was over, she tripped 
up to his desk, and by way of making amends, 
busied herself in helping him to put away his 
books and papers. His brow relaxed as her 
dexterous fingers reduced the melancholy 
looking heap of letters and sermon notes 
to order. 

" This is what I always do for Papa,'' she 
observed; "he says I am worth a second 
secretary to him.'' 

"He is a lucky man to have you," Mr. 
Pierrepoint answered. "I should envy him, 
if I did not remember that he cannot hope 
to keep you always; that is the worst of 
having a daughter. Now my condition may 
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improve. When Steenie marries and settles 
down here with his wife, as I trust he will do 
eventually, my time for being waited upon 
will perhaps begin." 

Cecil dived down under the table to pick up 
an errant paper as her uncle spoke ; but she 
knew quite well what sort of look was on 
his face, and what was the vision he was 
conjuring up before him as he finished his 
sentence. She had read his thoughts on that 
point once or twice before since she came to 
Oldbury, and she did not know whether to 
be most provoked or amused at his blindness. 
To-night amusement predominated, and she 
emerged from imder the table with quite a 
broad smile on her Ups. 

"You are a perfect sunbeam in a house," 
Mr. Pierrepoint said admiringly. '*But, my 
dear, there is just one remark I wish to make. 
Considering how every word spoken here is 
liable to be repeated and commented on in the 
town, do you think it quite prudent to give 
young ladies by-names in your talk about 
them with Steenie ? I should be sorry if any 
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of the Blake family had reasonable cause to 
complam of disrespect from us/' 

Cecirs cheeks crimsoned. '* Dear Uncle, how 
could you think Stephen would speak dis- 
respectfully of any young lady, of Elsie Blake 
least of all. It would be quite impossible, too. 
The name is only because we admire her so 
very much/' 

Mr. Pierrepoint's countenance seemed to 
say that did not mend the matter. 

"The Blakes are a very respectable family, 
but there has never been any intimacy. Why 
should you speak * of them at all ? and what 
made Stephen rush out of the room in such an 
impetuous way just as the servants were com- 
ing up to prayers ? I wish you would give 
him a hint not to leave the room at prayer- 
time before all the servants. It has happened 
once or twice before, and I am vexed to 
think what might be said about it in the 
town. Do give him a hint that I do not 
like him to be so inconsiderate." 

"I should have thought, sir, there was no 
occasion for you to give hints about your 
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wishes in this house/' said Steenie's voice, as 
he came suddenly upon them from the shadow 
of the window, by which he had just re-entered 
the room. " I am quite ready to come to 
prayers as often as you like ; but if it is for 
the townspeople's sake you wish me to say 
them, don't you think it would be a good 
plan for us all to buy little bits of carpet 
and kneel out in the streets, as they do at 
Cairo : then all Oldbury will have the benefit 
of knowing we perform our devotions regu- 
larly." 

Mr. Pierrepoint looked a good deal annoyed. 
"I was speaking to your cousin," he said 
shortly; then, without further remark, he 
turned his back upon them both, locked his 
desk, and left the room. 

Stephen's sarcastic speeches generally had 
the effect of shutting him up in this way. 
He neither rebuked nor openly resented them ; 
but their constant recurrence was gradually 
building up a waU of reserve between the 
father and son, which all Cecil's vigorous 
efforts to bring about a better understanding 
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between them could not remove. Yet they 
were all the time very much attached to each 
other, and did not fail to suffer each in his 
own way from the little jars that thrust them 
apart. 

Cecil turned upon Stephen with the books 
she had collected piled up in her arms, her 
eager face and indignant eyes flashing upon 
him over the barrier. 

*^Now, Steenie, it was a shame of you to 
say that to him. It was like accusing him 
of hypocrisy, and you know perfectly well you 
don't mean that.'' 

"I suppose I don't; but I could not help 
what I said. It disgusts me beyond any- 
thing to hear him confess such paltry motives 
for caring what I do or leave undone. I can't 
help asking myself, *Is it really all humbug, 
then ? — Is it a show we are keeping up for the 
Oldbury people's edification, and winking in 
each other's faces all the time, like Cicero's 
twoaugui^l 

**No, no. You know a great deal better 
than that. If his fear of your causing scandal 
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among these prjring people is a weakness, you 
have no business to judge it. Do you know, 
I think it is right down cruel and cowardly 
to make sarcastic speeches to a sensitive, 
anxious-minded person like your father. Your 
words hurt him a great deal more than you 
can understand. It is as bad as striking a 
woman." 

" Women can strike hard enough themselves, 
I perceive," said Stephen ; " and I suppose one 
must not venture to complain of their blows 
being cruel." 

" You deserve it ; and besides, you don't 
really care for anything I say to you," Cecil 
answered, relaxing a little in her wrath. 

" I don't know about not caring, but I 
will confess I deserve it if you like. We 
used to say *a kiss for a blow' when we 
were children ; " and Stephen stooped down 
and touched her forehead with his lips. 

Cecil could not be angry. His face had just 
the same self-convicted expression on it she 
had seen often enough in old times at the end 
of a quarrel. She was only rather vexed with 
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herself for having let the conversation take a 
more earnest tone than had been common 
between them since she came to Oldbury. 

"After all, I am not the person you have 
got to make it up with," she said. " You are 
wasting your penitence on me. I had better 
have left you to youl: own reflections, and 
contented myself by putting my imcle's books 
away for him. There must be some perverse 
spirit abroad to-night that drives me into con- 
tention with every one. I little thought when 
I ran in with Miss Berry's good news that it 
would have the effect of setting us all by the 
ears." 

" Give me the books ; I will take them to 
the library. My father is there, and I want to 
speak to him. But stay, just a minute — tell 
me what you call your good news again ; I 
don't think I ever heard it rightly." 

" Oh yes, you did," said Cecil ; " I told you 
all there was to tell, and it only made you 
cross." 

" But there must be something more. Come, 
I am not cross now. Miss Berry was talking 
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to you for ten minutes at least. She must 
have said something else, something about 
her. Do be merciful, and try to recollect." 

" I am sleepy, and want to go to bed,'' re- 
monstrated Cecil. "I should have to rack 
my brains till morning to disentangle Miss 
Berry's sentences. The exclamations of de- 
light, and the entreaties that I would glance 
round the little room, and just be so obliging 
as to point out — and that I was not to scruple 
about expense ; it was so easy to make up by 
a little extra economy by and by. You can 
imagine all that." 

" That I can. Dear old Elderberry, don't I 
know the flutter and triumph she will be in 
at the prospect of lavishing luxuries on her 
guest, which will have to be made up for 
by months and months of painful pinching 
when she is alone again." 

" Do you mean that Miss Berry's circum- 
stances are so straitened that it will really 
inconvenience her to have a visitor for a few 
weeks? I had no idea of such a thing. 
She never says a word in all her incoherent 
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talk that would lead one to suspect she had 
any cares of the kind, and she does so delight 
in being hospitable/' 

"Yes, and the thought of the future 
self-denial her hospitality involves is the very 
core of her delight. She is calculating now 
how many dinners and how many fires she 
can do without by and by, that she may feel 
justified, as she would say, in using no stint 
while her friend is with her. I know her if 
nobody else in Oldbury does, for we have 
had some confidences together in old times. 
The good, foolish, generous, noble, old soul ! " 

Cecil's eyes glistened as Steenie went on. 
She liked him a great deal better praising 
Miss Berry than quarrelling with his father, 
or even rhapsodising about Elsie, and was not 
sorry to have waited to hear this. 

" Well," she said, " if you do know so much, 
I don't think you ought ever to make sarcastic 
speeches again, or sneer about augurs winking 
at each other. You must see how real it is 
with her. And she would tell you it all came 
from your father's teaching." 
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" I never doubted its being real/' said 
Steenie; "only '' 

"No, no, don't argue yourself into cold 
blood again. Go down and speak to your 
father while the glow of admiration for Miss 
Berry's goodness is on you, and let me go to 
bed." 

But Cecil turned back again before she 
reached the staircase. 

"0 Steenie, such a delicious thought has 
come into my head ! I will go to-morrow and 
really see what is wanted to make the little 
room comfortable; it has not been occupied for 
thirty years, and is, I expect, in a very forlorn 
state. I will persuade Miss Berry to let me 
get what is necessary. We will choose things 
that will really be useful to her afterwards, 
and write a pretty note, and ask her to accept 
them from us. She will not refuse, for the 
sake of making the house comfortable for 
Elsie.'' 

" Admirable 1 " said Steenie; " but you must 
be content with helping to choose — you will 
leave all the rest to me, I aw the oldest 
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friend, and have the best right. Come, you 
must acknowledge that." 

Cecil could not help laughing at the eager- 
ness on his face. 

"You covetous, greedy creature," she said, 
" you want to monopolize all the thanks and 
gratitude to yourself. It is very base, when 
the thought* was mine. However, we will 
quarrel about that to-morrow." 

*^ You had better let me manage it; it would 
be a pity to risk hurting her feelings or spoil- 
ing her pleasure in this visit. It is a piece of 
plotion and glory such as she will ^rhaps 
never have in her Ufe again." 

" Promotion and glory ! having Elsie Blake 
to stay a few weeks in her house ? " cried Cecil 
with a note of interrogation in her voice. 
" Good-night. You are growing too absurd to 
talk to." 

" Well, I hope I am not doing wrong ? " 
Cecil soliloquised as she brushed her hair. 

* 

**Poor Uncle! I wish he would not look at 
Steenie and me, whenever we are talking more 
eagerly than usual together, with that terribly 
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satisfied look on his face. I can't help reading 
the thought that is in his heart at the moment, 
and it does provoke me that he should be so 
utterly blind, and misunderstand us so. I am 
afraid it makes me a little more inclined — ^but 
no, I will not say that I am encouraging any- 
thing, for really I am acting just as I should if 
Steenie were still abroad. If people will betray 
their secrets to me, I can't help it, or help 
pondering over what I discover. Certainly 
this falling in love is a strange contradictious 
sort of thing. Tennyson may say what he 
likes about the * chord of self passing in music 
out of sight ; ' but as far as I can make it out, it 
is after all rather a selfish kind of unselfishness. 
Here is Steenie really thinking it a privilege 
for Miss Berry to be allowed to sacrifice her 
comfort for a year or so to entertain Elsie 
Blake. He has scruples about depriving her 
of such glory, and by and by he will quarrel 
with me for the right to manage every little 
thing with which she has to do, and think 
himself magnanimous when he throws me a 
scrap of trouble. I have seen that sort of 
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thing before, men harnessing their mothers and 
their sisters to the chariots of their lady-loves 
or their wives, and driving them — to death 
almost. They don't mean to be selfish ; they 
really think it is quite enough for some people, 
unattractive sisters and so on, to bask in the 
reflected rays of their happiness, and that they 
have no business at all to want a sun of their 
own. Yes, and there are women who live all 
their lives long in the cold white moonlight 
of other people's reflected joy. It is not a bad 
kind of light to live in after all. It may leave 
some dark, ghostly comers in the heart un- 
warmed ; but, like the other moonlight, it lets 
a great deal be seen overhead that sunshine 
hides." 



CHAPTER XVin. 



FIBST DAYS. 



" Heaven is made up of first days ; hell per- 
haps also." Elsie slowly translated the words 
from the " Flegel Jahre," which she and Cecil 
were studying together seated in the window 
recess of Miss Berry's little sitting-room, and 
then she paused reflectively. 

" What odd things he does say, this gigantic 
Jean Paul,'' remarked Cecil ; " but go on, I can't 
make out the next sentence, and you know 
more German than I do." 

" Odd !" cried Elsie, and instead of reading 
on she let the book slide from her fingers, 
clasped her hands round her knees curled up 
on the window seat, and looked out of the 
window with far ofi" dreamy eyes that saw 
nothing in the little street. She was thinking 
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of her own experience of a first day, in the 
light of which the opening clause of Jean 
Paul's sentence was quite intelligible to her. 

That first evening at Miss Berry's had in- 
deed been a happy time. It had been like com- 
ing out of a dark cellar into a warm sunlighted 
room, and knowing first how dismal the dark- 
ness had been. Could she ever go back into the 
dark, or had the happy days of this last week 
made a gulf in her life never to be crossed 
again? Elsie confidently told herself that 
they had. She should be a difierent person 
when she returned home. She should carry a 
sunshine with her, that the other inmates of 
the house could not fail to be gladdened by. 
She should never feel lonely again. She had 
found such Mends as she had been longing for 
and dreaming of all her life. The thought of 
them would make every place bright, and all her 
life would now be made up of heavenly first days. 

" Now you have put on your most unmis- 
takable * Flower Aspect' look," said Cecil; "you 
have escaped back to the bloom regions from 
which your magician father and your witch 
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mother brought you when they distilled you 
into a maiden, and I shall not be able to get 
at you for a long time. Yet I should like 
to see what you are looking at, if you could 
show it me." 

"I am only thinking about myself,^' said 
Elsie. "I began with Jean Paul's sentence, 
but it took me straight oflf to recollections of 
my own, and I had forgotten all about the 
book when you spoke." 

" That's not like your usual way of musing 
over what you read," said Cecil. "Stephen 
and I had a discussion last night when we 
went home, after that thorough talk about 
favourite books we had had with you, and we 
made out that your enjoyment of poetry and 
novels is quite different from ours. We admire 
and discuss and realize by a sort of effort, but 
you seem to have lived all the stories you have 
read, as if you had got inside the heroes and 
heroines by turns, and made them real." 

"So they are," said Elsie; "a great deal 
more real than any live people have been to 
me till now. I wonder whether I could 
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explain to you how it is. The people I have 
lived among have never shown me anything 
but their outsides. I have always felt all my 
life that they were thinking of and caring 
chiefly for something quite apart from the 
everyday afiairs of which they talk to me. 
The book people who explain their thoughts, 
and take me into their confidence about their 
loves and their troubles, are much more alive. 
I have lived with them really ever since 
I could read ; it has only been my body 
that has filled up a space in our house along 
with the other automatons that move about 
there/' 

Cecil shook her head. " It was not a good 
way of living, and it must have been very 
unsatisfactory," she said. 

" Dreadful sometimes when I woke up," said 
* Elsie ; " it was just as if I had been walking 
about in those golden and purple spaces one 
sees between the clouds at sunset, finding them 
at first as substantial as they look, and then 
they had broken away suddenly, and let me 
down into nothing." 
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" You should have brisked up, and set your- 
self to some sort of work/' said Cecil 

" I did try. I had fits of studying hard, and 
often I got Crawford to let me help in. the 
housework ; but whether it was because no one 
ever seemed to care what I did, or only from 
my own laziness, I always found that in a little 
time the study or the work grew even more 
chopped strawy than the fancies. Then the 
dream world made itself up solid again, and 
took me into it/' 

"And that's how you come by your flower 
aspect ? " said Cecil meditatively. 

A little colour rose to Elsie's cheeks, and her 
voice had an earnest tone in it as she went on. 

" I hope I should have struggled harder if I 
had seen any way of being of real use to any 
one. Once Miss Berry put it into my head to 
ask Aunt Margaret if I might teach a class in 
the Sunday-school It seemed such an open- 
ing to get out of my unreality ; I did so long 
to be allowed; but when I spoke to Aunt 
Margaret " 

"Well/' cried Cecil; "she could not be 
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angry with you for having such a wish as 
that/' 

**No; but she looked surprised, almost 
frightened at my having had the presumption 
to think I could teach anybody anything. I 
can't tell you all her face expressed. She was 
not angry, though Margaret can be angry; she 
looked grieved and shocked, as if I had pro- 
posed a preposterous thing. Her way of taking 
that request of mine was a worse downfall to 
me than any of my descents from cloudland. 
I don't think I have quite got over it yet It 
brought back an old nightmare of my child- 
hood — a fear that there is something in me dif- 
ferent from other people. Don't laugh at me, 
Cecil ; you would not, if you knew how dreadful 
that thought is to me." 

" A dreadful thought that you are not like 
flie six Miss Lutridges and the two Miss 
Adams 1 My dear Flower Aspect, you really 
must not expect me to sympathise with you 
if that is your trouble. No, no, you will have 
to make up your mind to it. People will 
always turn their heads to look after you 
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when yoa come into a room or walk down a 
street, and ) am afraid they wiU be apt to 
bring against you the terrible accusation that 
they have never seen anything like you before. 
When they begin to talk to you, they will be 
still more disposed to make an exception of 
you, though perhaps by and by, when you 
have left Oldbury and seen more of the world, 
you will cure yourself of that way you have 
of asking question^: with an eager look in your 
eyes, as if you really cared for what the 
answer was to be. You will grow conunon- 
place, and learn to talk languidly about no- 
thing3 like the rest of the world, and so per- 
haps get rid of f<ome of the pretty dimples 
and .dows and smiles that now make it 

o 

worth people's while to go on looking after 
the first surprise of you is over," 

** You put it in a very flattering way, but I 
see even you think me an oddity," said Elsie. 

"It is a sort of oddity one easily learns to 
pur. up with." 

*'Ah, you are kind; but I am afraid the 
Miss Lutridges don't find it easy. You 
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laugh at my quoting them, but you don't 
know what they have been to me. How, 
ever since I can remember anything, I have 
longed and longed for them to make friends 
with me, and felt that I should think so much 
better of myself if they would acknowledge me 
for a young girl like themselves. When we 
were all children together, I used to be invited 
now and then to spend a day at Laurel House. 
Grandmamma and I always had a struggle with 
Aunt Margaret before we could persuade her 
to let the invitation be accepted. When leave 
was given, how I longed for the day to come ! 
and when it came, how forlorn and wretched 
I used to feel in that school-room of theirs 
while they talked over their school companions 
and amusements, with just a condescending 
word of explanation to me now and then, that 
somehow made me feel more left out than 
entire neglect would have done. Even while 
I was longing for their notice I felt they were 
right, and that I should be quite out of place 
in the bustling wide-awake school world they 
described." 
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'^Such conduct was natural enough in 
vulgar school-gills, but surely they behave 
better now." 

** Since we have been grown up I have only 
gone to Laurel House once or twice when they 
have had evening parties, and I can't say I 
have found it any pleasanter. I don't think 
the girls mean to be unkind, but they take it 
for granted that I am ashamed of my plain 
dress, and wish to keep in the background; 
and when any compassionate person seeks me 
out in my comer and begins a conversation, 
they look astoimded, as if some wonderful 
thing had happened, or I had been mis- 
behaving somehow. You can't imagine how 
uncomfortable and puzzling it is." 

" Not the least in the world puzzling. The 
compassionate persons are gentlemen of course. 
I can quite imagine how the twelve green eyes 
shoot evil fire at you for not hanging your 
flower head low enough to escape notice. They 
wiU be more surprised still some day" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Never mind ; I want to ask you a question. 
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You said your Aunt Margaret could be very 
angry. Do you mean that she has ever been 
angry with you V 

" Yes, sometimes, when I used to give way 
to fits of passion as a child ; and once not very 
long ago, when I came home in great wrath 
ftom Laurel House, and was silly enough to 
console myself for the treatment I had received 
tiiere, by repeating something our old servant 
Crawford had once said about the Lutridges 
being upstarts, and ourselves come of a real 
good old family. I don't know why the stupid 
boast annoyed Aunt Margaret so much, but if 
you could have seen her face when I repeated 
it You must not suppose that very angry 
with Aunt Margaret means violent. She did 
not say much, but the few words she spoke 
gave me the impression that her very soul was 
shaken by the agony of anxiety she felt to 
tear away feom me at once and for ever the 
ahred of pride I was trying to deck myself 
with. Her look that day gave my self-opinion 
another dash down to the ground. I expect I 
nmst naturally be very vain, or I should not 
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remember my falls so vividly, and feel so 
bruised and sore after them/' 

" Poor little flower head," said Cecil ; " I 
don't thick it ought ever to have had any- 
thing but the softest ^rind and the gentlest 
rain to bend it. I don't understand your Aunt 
Margaret; but she has such a grand face I 
can't help believing she has good reasons for 
all she does. Perhaps she has seen some very 
great misfortmie brought about by pride, and 
thinks it her duty to take extra care to keep 
you humble. My father thinks too much 
suppression as injurious as too much praise. 
We v/ill conclude that you have had enough 
snubbing now to last for your life, and that 
the time has come for you to emerge from 
the shade and unfold all your delicate petals 
in the sunshine." 

"It is you who have brought the 3un8hin,e 
then," said Elsie ; " and it looks wonderfully 
bright. That was what I was thinking about 
when you spoke just now." 

" I ! well, yes, I believe I have something to 
do with it for the present," said Cecil, smiling. 
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"You and Miss Berry and every one who 
has been kind about my coming here/' Elsie 
continued, with a conscious ejffort to speak the 
whole truth. "I know how thoughtful you 
were for me before I came.'' 

"Other people had thoughts as well as I/' 
said Cecil. " That sliding bookcase filled with 
German books, from which you took the *Flegel 
Jahre' for example, I should jiot have had the 
face to send it and its contents as a present to 
Miss Berry — who does not understand a word 
of German, and has a secret horror of German 
literature as something dangerous and explo» 
sive — -if my cousin Stephen had not insisted 
vehemently that it was the fittest ornament 
for her drawing-room he could select. How 
far his judgment was warped by his having 
discovered that you read German I can't 
undertake to say. You know it was a volume 
of Tieck you left under the yew-tree that night. 
He seems to have managed to pick out all your 
favourites." 

"It is wonderful that any one should take 
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80 much trouble for me" said Elsie, turning to 
the window again. 

Cecil watched the glow deepening on her 
hjce as she looked away, and said to herself: 

*^ There now, am I not disinterested ? I am 
sawing away at the plank of my own im- 
portance as hard as I can. When it is quite 
cut through, how far shall I fall ? They both 
like me disinterestedly on my own account ; 
I know that. But all the grand halo I wear 
now is not mine. By and by I shall not 
be needed. I shall shrink to my proper 
dimensions in people's estimation, and find 
out what my exact place is. Ah, she is reaUy 
looking out into the street now. Stephen said 
something about coming in here before tea ; it 
is time to expect him. She sees that I am 
observing her, and wakes up out of her 
dream." 

*' Do you know, I think we have been idling 
in the window-seat long enough," Elsie said, 
" Miss Berry's servant and tyrant Caroline has 
gone to bed with a severe temper ache, and I 
have undertaken to bring in the tea-tray and 
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make the toast. It is time I went to the 
kitchen to look after the fire." 

" Let me go with you/' cried Cecil. " The 
highest ambition I have in the world is to do 
something in a kitchen; and when I attempt to 
effect an entrance into ours at home, the cook 
charges me with arms akimbo, and puts me to 
ignominious flight up the stairs again.'' 

**It is the most picturesque place in the 
whole house," Cecil pronounced, after tripping 
round the kitchen, as she perched herself on a 
comer of the spotless white dresser, and di- 
vided her attention between watching Elsie's 
proceedings with the tea-tray, and examining 
the various utensils that depended from the 
shelves above her head. 

" Spices ! how deliciously they smell ! What 
a complicated machine a spice-box is, to be 
sure ; I shall never get the divisions screwed 
right again. Oh, the flour dredger I I must 
use it a little. What nice soft white flakejh 
come out aU over the board ! I wish you could 
think of something for me to do with the flour. 
It is very ignominious to come into a kitchen 
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merely to put out cups and cut bread. Flower 
Aspect, could not you put on an apron, and 
make a pudding as Ruth Pinch did ? I forgot 
to mention it before when we were talking of 
heroines, but I do think that the one I most 
like to contemplate is Ruth Pinch, just as she 
is flouring the basin for her pudding. I 
envy her that glorious picturesque pudding ; 
don't you?" 

** I envy her for having a brother to make a 
pudding for, perhaps," said Elsie. 

" Yes, and a lover coming in just at the right 
moment ; you must allow there is something 
in that.'' 

" But I don't think it was at the right 
moment. I have had too much experience in 
pudding-making to believe in its picturesque- 
ness. Her hands would have been sticky, and 
her hair floury. I can't understand John 
Westlock's falling in love with her just then/' 

" Oh, but I can ; and what is more, I 
understand the man in the * Bothie of Tober n^ 
Buolich,' who could not feel any admiration for 
the ball-room young ladies, an,d was co^quered 
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at once by a girl turning up potatoes with a 
pitckfork ; and Werter, too, with his Charlotte 
cutting bread and butter. That is the style 
of falling in love I do understand. Don't 
you remember that man in the * Bothie/ and 
what he says about conventionalities being 
such a barrier against love, and about the 
pleasure of labouring together. Stephen was 
reading it aloud to us the other day.'' 

" Yes, but I don't think I agreed with him," 
said Elsie hesitatingly. 

" I must descend from my elevation and 
come nearer to you. This is a dijfference of 
opinion we must talk out thoroughly. Give me 
another slice of bread and a toasting-fork, and 
let me kneel by you. We have discussed all 
manner of subjects sioce you came, and this 
one, which girls are generally supposed to 
think of so much, has never come into our 
talk yet. Now will be a good time for it; 
for if our cheeks do get red, there is the fire 
and the toasting to lay the blame on." 

**My cheeks will not get red," said Elsie; 
**I have really nothing to say, except that I 
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don't like quite such liberal ugly things to 
be mixed up with the beginning of it. I have 
never seen, or even heard any one tell an 
actual life love-story ; but in books I confess I 
like a little romance to be thrown round it 
stiU. If it is a real solemn thing, that is 
to last for ever, and be so much in one's 
life, it ought to have a beautiful beginning. 
Would not one rather be remembered by 
one's husband all his life, like the * Gardener's 
daughter,' than like Kuth Pinch with her 
pudding basin?" 

" No," said Cecil, " not for me. The picture 
is ever so much prettier, but I don't think the 
reality would be so good. One can't be always 
standing among roses, with the light and shade 
falling exactly in the right places, and I think 
I had rather not owe so much to adventitious 
circumstances even at the very first. The 
thing is for a person to like one in one's 
commonplace, everyday ways ; to like the 
ways just because they are yours, having sense 
enough all the time to acknowledge that other 
people's may be better. I should not care for 
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misunderstanding love ; the sort of love that 
casts a halo, and does not see the true object at 
alL What good would it do me for a man to 
faU in love with his own fancy and say I was 
it ? If any one will ever undertake to know me 
almost as well as I know myself, and say, 
' There now, you are what I want, I know all 
the ins and outs and quirks and turns of you, 
and I like you inside and out ; * then — well, 1 
jghould call that something. I don't want to 
be worshipped, I only want to be reaUy known 
and made the best of/' 

"I suppose you consider yourself humble 
and reasonable for saying that!" exclaimed 
Elsie. " To me it seems — don't be angry with 
me — such immense self-confidence. It is very 
natural in you perhaps, but I could never 
say what you have said. I wish every one I 
come near to throw some sort of halo round 
me, and to let me hide myself in it. If any 
one I cared for should ever imagine anything 
very good about me, I think I might in time 
grow into becoming what my lover thought me. 
I should feel myself worth all that to him, and 
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to believe it would, I fancy, almost make me 
over again. Now that is my idea of love and 
what it ought to do for one, and that is why 
I like the halo kind the best/' 

*^Ah, there is something in what you say. 
I see that side of it now,'' said Cecil. " I 
suppose I am self-confident and you are 
humble. There's the root of our difference 
of opinion." 

*^0h no, no, it is not conceited in you to 
have confidence in yourself; you really are 
not such a goose as I am ; and besides ^' 

"Well, what besides?" 

"Were not you speaking from experience? 
You must not think me impertinent, but the 
sort of perfect understanding you described, ia 
it not exactly like you and your cousin ? " 

" Flower Aspect ! Flower Aspect ! I will not 
contradict you for calling yourself a goose, or 
a mole, or a bat, or all the blindest things in 
the world together, if you really think what 
you are sayiQg. No, there is not the least 
likeness between Steenie's Mendship for me 
and what we are talking about. I mayn't 
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want to be made a heroine of, but I am 
not quite reasonable enough to be satisfied 
with the cool critical estimation I get in 
that quarter. I shall expect to be first with 
my lover, if I ever have one, at all events. 
Come, tell me who put that notion into your 
head.'' 

" Miss Berry said something about your being 
engaged soon after you came to Oldbury, and 
Grandmamma and Aunt Margaret both re^ 
peated it to me before I came here." 

^^ And you have believed it since you have 
been here ? " 

" Why should not II I did not feel quite 
sure," said Elsie, finding just then either the 
fire or Cecil's eyes very trying to her com- 
plexion. 

The two girls were silent for some time after 
this, and sat with faces averted from each other, 
diligently toasting their slices of bread before 
the fire. Cecil was glad she had had an op- 
portunity of explaining away Elsie's strange 
misconception ; but she felt somewhat disturbed 
by the unexpected turn the conversation had 
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taken. In describing her ideal of what love 
should be to her, had she really given such a 
true picture of the dear old pleasant bright 
relationship between herself and Stephen, that 
Elsie could not help recognising it ? She had 
certainly never mistaken their friendship for 
anything but just what it was. Yet, after all, 
could any fresh feeling that might come to 
her in the future ever be as much to her as 
that friendship had long been ? " Well,** she 
said to herself, "there is no use in puzzling 
oneself about what is to come." She drew 
her hand across her forehead to push dis- 
agreeable thoughts away, and woke up from 
her reverie. 

" I will tell you something, Flower Aspect," 
she exclaimed. "We have both burned our 
pieces of bread to cinders. Miss Berry has 
small chance of finding anything eatable on 
the tea-table, and we shall neither of us win 
hearts on the score of our useful qualities at 
this rate. What an opportunity we have lost I 
Just glance out of the window ; here are Mr. 
Stephen Pierrepoint and Mr. Kichard Lutridge 
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wending their way to this house from opposite 
quarters of the town. I suppose Caroline 
won't condescend to come down-stairs to 
open the door for them; shall we let them 
knock tiU they are tired, or give up ^ur 
toasting forks and edify all Oldbury by 
acting housemaids together?" 

" I think we will let them knock at the door 
till they are tired/' said Elsie, putting up her 
scorched hands to her glowing cheeks. "I 
should not like to go to the door just now, 
and we really ought to get Miss Berry's tea 
ready." 

"Well, they will tire all the sooner for 
there being two of them. Each will be con- 
soled for his own disappointment by witness- 
ing the discomfiture of the other. They have 
actually given it up already. Faint hearts! 
It is all very well for you to take up your 
loaf and begin composedly cutting fresh slices 
of bread — you won't sujffer for it; but think 
what a cross face I shall have opposite me at 
the Rectory dinner-table all this evening." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS berry's diplomacy. 

Miss Berry was not in quite her nsoal spirits 
when she returned home. She was veiy silent 
during tea-time, and sat with her head tamed 
towards the window, keeping a nervous watch 
on the door-step, as if she were in momentary 
dread of some enemy effecting an entrance 
into the house. When the tea-tray was re- 
moved, and Elsie had wheeled her chair into 
the window-recess, and furnished her with her 
knittiDg, she recovered her equanimity suf- 
ficiently to be able to open out the sub- 
ject of her uneasiness to her young com- 
panion—reaching it, however, through a more 
than usually zigzag path of preliminary talk 

"My dear," she began, ^aamsurelhopelam 
not beginning to have what dear Mrs. Lutridge 
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calk latitudinarian views. Mr. Pierrepoint 
said the other day that latitudinarianism was 
one of the crying sins of the day, and Mrs. 
Lutridge has no doubt about its being a frog 
— one of the frogs that are to come out of the 
mouth of the beast. Latitudinarianism — I am 
not sure that I pronounce the word rightly, 
but I know it means ^ making excuses,' and 
I am afraid sometimes that I am a good deal 
too apt to fall into that snare myself. You will 
be shocked to hear it, but just now I have 
been thinking that there is more excuse than 
one would at first suppose for Koman Catholics 
and very High Church people going to con- 
fession and wishing to place themselves, as 
Miss Ursula Lutridge says she has done, 
under spiritual direction. If such a thing is 
possible, it must be a great comfort. Dearl 
dear ! dear ! if only one could find some one 
who woidd tell one exactly what one ought to 
do, and who would stick to the same advice 
consistently, without turning round upon one 
whqn things go wrong and saying exactly the 
cbntrary to what was said before, what a much 
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more comfortable thing life would be than it 
is now ! " 

" Do you think so 1 " said Elsie. " But per- 
haps it would not be fair to throw all the 
trouble of one's life on anybody else, unless," 
she added, hesitatingly — " unless it were some 
one who loved one well enough to want to 
take it." 

" My dear, I know well enough that it might 
not be right. The misery of having to decide 
for oneself is no doubt part of one's earthly 
discipline ; and if only one is mercifully kept 
from injuring other people by one's mistakes, 
the misconstructions and harsh judgments that 
come upon one must be borne patiently." 

"Who has been speaking harshly of you, 
dear Miss Berry? I saw something had 
grieved you directly you came in," Elsie said 
soothingly. 

"Oh, my dear, I really did not mean to 
complain. I said to myself while I was taking 
my tea, * There — I will not mention a word ; I 
will be dumb on the subject to every one. I 
am acting for the best, and if anything should 
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arise among all these young people, it is not 
my place to interfere/ I resolved to forget 
all that had passed between myself and Mrs. 
Lutridge this afternoon ; but, my dear, there 
are some words that, applied to oneself, do 
give a pain one can't get over all at once ; 
and then, too, while we were talking, some- 
thing happened that almost seemed to warrant 
— Mrs. Lutridge had walked all the way from 
my district with me, and we were turning 
into the High Street when she made use of 
liie expression that so weighs on my mind — 
* Match-maker ! ' I exclaimed — I coidd not help 
repeating her word ; and at that very moment 
we came in sight of this house, and who 
should we see there but Mr. Kichard Lutridgp 
himself, in, I am sure, his very best clothes, 
and white hat, and cane and all, coming down 
the steps from my door. My dear, I really 
thought I should have dropped on the pave- 
ment. The look Mrs. Lutridge gave me ! and 
Mr. Bichard, when he caught sight of her, 
hurried across the road and passed us on the 
other side of the street, swinging his cane 
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about, and putting on a defiant, sullen kind 
of look that must, I am afraid, have hurt 
his mother's feelings very severely, especially 
as he had declined to accompany her to a 
missionary meeting this evening on the plea 
that he had business that would detain liim 
at the bank to a late hour/' 

" But still," said Elsie, ** I don't see " ' 

"No, my dear, and very thankful I was, 
when I came in, to find you had not seen 
him. It was extremely prudent and self- 
denying on your part, and I hope it will 
come to Mrs. Lutridge's ears, and soften her 
heart towards us both. Still, it does make 
me nervous to think that young man may 
still be prowling about. I may as well con- 
fess it to you at once, my dear ; I have made 
a sort of promise to his mother not to en- 
courage — ^though really how I am to set about 
discouraging — in fact, it was just that set me 
wishing for a director, whose advice I might 
follow without fear of being reproached with 
it afterwards. I make allowances for Mrs. 
Lutridge — an only son — and such high ex- 
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pectations as she has naturally formed for 
him; but I do think she might remember 
that, when Stephen Pierrepoint first came 
back to Oldbury, before we heard of his 
engagement to his cousin, she did speak 
strongly to me about the duty of hospitality, 
and seemed to imply that I should be doing 
a good work in promoting intercourse be- 
tween her young people and the party at the 
Rectory." 

** Then it is because I am with you that she 
dislikes her son to come here now," said Elsie ; 
" but what harm does she think I can possibly 
do him?" 

Even Miss Berry smiled with a sense of 
amusement as she glanced at Elsie's beautiful 
face turned towards her with a deprecating, 
anxious expression on it. 

*'As to harm, my dear, you have lived so 
much alone you don't know the sort of 
gossip ; however, in moderation, I don't sup- 
pose even Mrs. Lutridge would object; but 
you see you have only been here about ten 
days, and Caroline complained to me this 
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morning, that since you came she had had 
to leave her work to open the door for Mr. 
Lutridge fifteen times, and he never used to 
call here, not once in a year/' 

" I am sure his visits are not worth Caro- 
line's trouble in opening the door," said Elsie, 
laughing ; " he sits sucking the knob of his 
cane, and staring at us for ten minutes at a 
time, and then gets up to go away. I have 
often wondered why he came ; I thought per- 
haps he had always had a habit of inflicting 
himself on you two or three times a day. If 
it is he who is weighing on Caroline's temper, I 
wish we could devise some measure for keeping 
him out of the house." 

'' My dear, you take a great weight off my 
mind if you are quite sincere in what you 
say," cried Miss Berry, sitting upright in her 
chair and looking herself again. " I have been 
very anxious, not selfishly, I trust, but I feel 
that a double responsibility is laid upon me. 
I am responsible to your good aunt and 
grandmother for your safe keeping ; and if 
anytiiing had arisen between you and Mr, 
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Eichaxd, I should have felt bound to let 
them know that since the day when he stole 
a dish of apples from my sideboard, and tried 
to lay the blame on Steenie Pierrepoint, I have 
never been able to think quite as well of his 
disposition as I could wish/' 

"You need not be afraid of my thinking 
too well of his disposition/' said Elsie; *'I 
have still such a vivid recollection of the 
frights he used to give me when I was a child, 
by setting his dog at me whenever I was alone 
in our garden, that I can hardly help running 
away and hiding whenever I see him coming 
now/' 

" But, my dear, don't let us be uncharitable," 
said Miss Berry, relapsing into her usual 
optimism now her fears were allayed. " I dare 
say he is very much improved. I don't 
suppose there ever was a young man who had 
more good advice showered upon him, in 
season and out of season, for dear Mrs. 
Lutridge is instant if ever any one was. No 
doubt her labours have been blessed. We 
wiU not judge him by what he was as a 

F 2 
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boy ; it really seems natural to boys to be 
cruel." 

"Do you think so?" asked Elsie doubt- 
fully. 

"Well, perhaps there are exceptions. I 
believe you and I are thinking of the same 
person at this moment, my dear. To be jSure, 
Stephen Pierrepoint was a very different 
kind of boy. He had a great many faults — 
it was terrible how disrespectful he used to 
be to dear Mrs. Lutridge ; he was far oftener 
in disgrace than Eichard, and kept me, I 
am sure I may say, in continual hot water, 
wondering what extraordinary trick he would 
take it into his head to play next. Yet be 
always was a favourite of mine ; and now, 
in spite of that way he has of making out 
that he never does anything except for his 
own amusement, you would be surprised if 
you knew how many people there are in this 
town besides myself who could tell of thought- 
ful kindnesses they owe to him. I see by the 
colour in your face, my dear, that you are 
pleased, and I am not surprised, it is so verv 
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gratifying to hear anything good of a person 
one has known all one's life/' 

'^ Yes, very/' said Elsie, and she stole her ♦ 
hand gently into Miss Berry's as she spoke, 
and began to smooth the bony wrinkled fin- 
gers, a good deal roughened with various kinds 
of work, with her soft velvety touch. 

" My dear, there is a knock at the door I " ex- 
claimed Miss Berry nervously. "What shall 
;5ve do ? Should you object to putting your 
head close to the window and just finding out 
whether it is Mr. Eichard Lutridge or not, 
before we commit ourselves by opening the 
door?" 

" It is not Mr. Lutridge's knock," said Elsie. 
It is — some one from the Eectoxy." 

It must be Steenie Pierrepoint then. Dear 
me, he is going on knocking ; he will bring 
the door down. Mrs. Bolton wiU say I have 
parties every night of the week, I must run 
at once; and if it turns out that Eichard 
Lutridge is lurking about, and should manage 
to get in before I can stop him, would you 
mind just running upstairs to your room and 
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staying there till he has gone? . Mrs. Lutridge 

could not call that conduct encouraging on your 

♦part, and it would be such a reKef to my mind." 

"I thought Miss Blake must have pricked 
her hand with a spindle in an upstairs room, 
and that you had all fallen asleep/' Elsie 
heard Steenie say to Miss Berry in the hall ; 
but as they entered together her shrill tones 
predominated. 

" My dear, it is only Mr. Stephen Pierrepoint, 
no one else, you need not run away. I looked 
out at the door, and the coast was quite clear* 
I think we may venture to draw down the 
blinds and light the lamp now without any 
danger of being surprised." 

The lamp was one of the new luxuries that 
Stephen and Cecil had manoeuvred into the 
house, and Stephen had taken unfair advan- 
tage of Miss Berry's regard for it, to establish 
a custom of coming in every evening to light 
it himself 

"I think I do understand how to manage 
the glass and everything now, my dear," Miss 
Berry said after each lesson. 
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For the last two or tliree nights Steenie had 
prefaced his demure answer, about its being 
as well to be quite perfect before one left off' 
learning, with a quick, plajrful, understand- 
ing glance towards Elsie. 

It had been very strange to her the first 
time that one of those sudden, amused flashes 
from Steenie's eyes had taken her into partner- 
ship in his enjoyment of some oddity of Miss 
Berry's, or some characteristic speech of C^cil s. 
She was getting accustomed to his constant 
silent reference of everything to her, and had 
given up fighting against the conviction, which 
would grow stronger every time she was in his 
company, that, let him be talking or listening 
to whom he would, it was her opinion of 
what was said that was in his thoughts all the 
time. 

The process of lighting the lamp had a 
tendency to lengthen out in Stephen's hands 
each time it was repeated. Miss Berry had. 
once or twice had time for a comfortable 
nap, while the final adjustments of wick 
and glasses were in progress, and Elsie and 
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Stephen stood opposite eacli other at the table 
talking in low tones over their work. 

" My dears/' she would generally exclaim as 
she started wide awake from a neck-dislocating 
nod, *'you need not whisper, I am not asleep ; 
and if you will only speak loud enough for 
me to hear, I am sure I shall be interested 
in what you are sa3dng to each other, unless 
indeed it is German, which is a language I 
never profess to understand, and indeed do 
not exactly approve of/' 

Apparently it usually was German, for 
though Stephen always rushed into a loud- 
voiced conversation at once, he never re- 
ferred to anything that had been said before, 
and the subject he introduced always seemed 
quite as fresh to Elsie, when she joined in the 
talk after awhile, as to Miss Berry. To-night 
Miss Berry was too much disturbed in her mind 
to indulge in her usual forty winks. She made 
a great show of giving undivided attention . tx> 
the lamp-lighting business, and would not 
allow herself to be puzzled by any of Steenie's 
mystifications. 
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'' My dear," she said decidedly, '' I mayn't 
understand about a vacuum, but I do see 
exactly bow that handle is turned round ; and 
the thought of your dear father being deprived 
of your company every evening for so many 
hours, weighs on my conscience to that 
degree " 

" That you actually meditate forbidding me 
to come to your house of an evening, Elder- 
berry. Has it come to that between us ? " 

" My dear Steenie, you really have such an 
uncomfortable way of putting things. You 
know very well that if I only considered 
myself I would not say a word, though 
Caroline does object to the constant tramping 
in the hall, and has had one of her worst rigid 
fits in consequence, as Elsie Blake can tell you, 
for we had almost to carry her to bed between 
us. Yet, indeed, I would not have spoken '^ 

"No, no, I understand,'' interrupted Stephen; 
"you would not have thrown me over for 
Caroline. It is your stronger tyrant that 
demands the sacrifice ; I marked the colloquy ; 
I saw the terrific Gorgon brows lowering ; I 
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observed that you weakly quailed beneath he 
threats. Oh, Elderberry, Elderberry I I did no 
think you were so base ! So often as I have?- 
stood by you ! Did I not cook your clothing- 
club accounts, when you had weakly let your- 
self be persuaded into giving sixpenny bonuses 
where Mrs. Lutridge had decreed threepenny 
pieces ? At the school feast did I not stand 
over the children to whom you had slyly 
given a second allowance of cake, and force 
them to swallow their portions to the last 
crumb while Mrs. Lutridge's back was turned, 
lest your iniquity should come to light ; and 
are you to give me up at the first word ? Now 
listen, I refuse to allow you to burden your 
conscience with such remorse as you will feel 
if you give me up to our mutual enemy just 
now. You may order me out of the house 
as often as you please ; I shall regard your 
future peace of mind, and come in every even- 
ing all the same." 

"Do you mean that you really would?" 
said Elsie, laughing. 

" Yes, really/' said Steenie, crossing his axnoa 
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on the back of the prie-dieu chair from which 
he had just risen, and letting his laughing eyes 
rest on her face till the playfulness in them 
died out in a look of earnest admiration, under 
which Elsie's eyes fell 

"My dear," said Miss Berry, collecting her 
bewildered faculties just as the other two were 
unaccountably and silently drifting into forget- 
fulness of what had been last said, "you are a 
great deal too ready to fancy that Mrs. Lut- 
ridge is always thinking about you. She and 
I certainly did talk together for some time at 
the corner of the street, and you may have 
seen that I was agitated, but it had nothing to 
do with you. No one would think any harm 
of your coming in here for an hour or so of 
an evening if your example did not encourage 
others to do the same. One makes allowance 

for a mother's anxiety ; and reaUy, Steenie, 

I think you might feel a little for the per- 
plexity I am in, and not lean on that chair 
laughing, as if you did not care in the least 
whether you broke it to pieces or not It 
is one of the old ones, and very cranky." 
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^* I think you ought to be obliged to me for 
not crying, after the severe snub you' have 
given to my self-importance/' said Steenie, 
whose laugh had had a sound of relief in 
it that rather surprised Elsie. "So that is 
what you are at! But you don't suppose I 
shall submit to be banished to keep Dick 
Lutridge in coimtenance. No, no ; fight your 
own battles with him. Elderberry. You won't 
get any such help from me, I can tell you." 

" My dear, I am quite aware that I am not 
a person of good judgment, and if it were not 
that so much is being said in the town just 
now about the ladies of the district church 
going to confession, and troubling their clergy- 
man about every little thing, I should just slip 
on my bonnet and go back to the Eectory with 
you, and ask your father (I see he is alone 
in his study to-night) to give me some plain 
rules for guiding my household, now that so 
many young people are making it a place 
for meeting together." 

**Dear Miss Berry, I see how inconsiderate 
we have all been ! " exclaimed ELsie with crim- 
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soning cheeks, " You have been intruded upon, 
and your comfort spoUed-it must not go on!" 

" What are you aiming at, Elderberry ? Is 
this the subtlety of the serpent instead of the 
hannlessness of the dove?'' cried Steenie, 
colouring too, and laughing a little nervously. 

The two remarks came together, and Miss 
Berry did not give either a direct answer. 

" My dear Elsie, would you be so good as to 
run upstairs to my room, and search in my 
work-drawer for another skein of crimson wool ? 
You see, I have just come to the end of my 
ball." 

Elsie fled gladly; and, as the door closed 
behind her, Miss Berry came nearer Stephen 
and placed her hand on his arm. A pretty 
pink flush rose to her soft wrinkled cheeks as 
she spoke. " My dear, I hope I am not taking 
too much on myself in what I am going to ask 
you, it is very embarrassing, and I am sure I 
don't wish to think any evU. But do you 
think, engaged as you are to Miss Eussel, that 
it is quite right of you to come here every even- 
ing and stay so long, and talk all this German 
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with Elsie Blake ? I am sure you would not 
willingly mislead any one, or trifle with any 
one's feelings, so I only just put it to you — 
is it quite right?" 

" As wrong as possible ; very rascally con- 
duct indeed," said Steenie quietly, " if I were 
engaged to Miss Eussel ; but then, you see, I 
am not. Does not that somewhat alter the 
case ? " 

Miss Berry reseated herself in her arm- 
chair. " My dear, but this is a very startling 
assertion," she said. " Are you sure that you 
are not mistaken ? Mrs. Lutridge told me her 
own self, and repeated it again to-day, that 
she has not a doubt about your being engaged, 
or as good as engaged, to Cecil Eussel." 

" Just on this one point, don't you think I 
may be better informed than Mrs. Lutridge ? 
I am not engaged to CecU Eussel." 

"But you are very fond of her, and you 
have known her all your life." 

" Certainly. And I am very fond of you, 
and I have known you all my life." 

" But everybody in Oldbury expects it. 
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nd it would so exactly have suited your 
ther." 

" It would not have exactly suited me ; and 

ither Cecil nor I are people to marry because 

C>Xdbury expects it of us. My dear Elder- 

^^rry, it won't do. Thrust that notion out of 

your head without further parley with it. 

See now, I am driven into making a confidant 

^Y you. I did not know I was profiting by a 

^^he impression, but now it is removed : you 

^ust not treat me as you have planned in 

your own mind to treat Eichard Lutridge. I 

don't ask any partisanship from you, only that 

you will not manoeuvre me out of your house 

while she is here. I shall get savage, and be 

driven to underhand ways if you do. I give 

you fair warning." 

" But your father ? " 

^* Leave me to manage my father myself. 
It will be aU right, if officious friends don't 
interfere between us. Why should it not be 
right ? He has too much affection for me to 
thwart me without reason in a matter that 
concerns the happiness of my life. You think 
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well enough of him to believe that, don't 
you ? " 

*' The happiness of your life ? But, my dear 
Steenie, that is saying a great deal. You have 
known very little of Elsie Blake till within 
the last ten days. You can't have got to 
care so very much for her in such a short 
time. " 

"Well, 1 suppose I shall not succeed in 
making you believe anything else, but that is 
not precisely my own view of the case. If I 
were to talk till midnight, I could not make 
you understand what it is to me, or how long 
it has been nearly all I cared for. Do you 
remember my sending you that list of college 
honours ? WeU, I sent it for the chance, just 
for the chance, of her seeing it. I had workei 
for that. I thought more of that one possi- 
bility than of all the other congratulations I 
received. Come, Elderberry, you are romantic 
at the bottom, as aU good women are; you 
mean to stand my friend so far as keeping 
my secret goes, and letting me have a chance 
of teaching her to care for me while she is 
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here. You know I can't get even that when 
she has gone back to her own home." 

" My dear Steenie, I wish yon wonld not go 
on talking so fast, you keep my head in a 
whirL It is all very embarrassing. I cer- 
tainly do wish it was Miss Eussel you were 
attached to/' 

"But then you see it is not, and I am 
afraid I cannot change even to accommodate 
you. There is no use going back to that 
idea. Elderberry, I am making a mistake in 
letting you fancy you have so much in your 
power. You can forbid my coming to your 
house, and of course I shall obey you, but 
you are not a very vigilant guardian. I shall 
&id oth& opportunities of meeting her. You 
lad better not make it a war of wits be- 
'tween us." 

" Only I have a conviction, my dear, that 
when you come to think it aU over calmly, and 
consider what a difl&cult position I am in, you 
^^^ill not choose to act against my wishes. 
Yaur good feeling will not allow you to do 
80- It might, to be sure, have an awkward 

Vol. n. g 
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appearance if you suddenly left off coming 
to this house ; but you know your dear good 
father was urging you only the other day to 
pay a visit to some friends of yours who 
have lately come to live at Conningtou. I 
heard him speak about it my oWn self. It 
seems a way of escape from our difficulties 
mercifully provided ; and you must not be 
angry with me for begging you to go away 
for a few days, just till Elsie Blake's friends 
return to Oldbury. It is not as if I were 
a superior person, like dear Mrs. Lutridge, 
who could trust her own judgment on all 
occasions. I am so foolish, and so unfit for 
responsibility, that I am really obliged to ask 
you not to make my charge too heavy for me 
to bear." 

There was a few minutes' silence, 
** I begin to think you have the most subtle 
Machiavellian intellect of anybody in Oldbury'/' 
Stephen exclaimed at last, in an aggravated 
tone. "It's the most horrible tyranny in the 
world you are exercising over me; putting 
your weakness forward as a shield that you 
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fenow I can't knock over. It's a great deal too 

bad. I have been vowing all day that nothing 

should induce me to go to Connington while 

Elsie Blake was in your house. Come, we will 

make a bargain. If I go to Connington for a 

week to satisfy your scruples, you must give me 

one chance, just one, of seeing her while I am 

there. It shall not be in your house, and the 

whole town may know of it ; and you may 

consult Mr. and Mrs. Blake if you like. You 

have heard us talk of the fete that is to be 

given at Connington when my pupil Walter 

Neale comes of age. I have leave to invite 

all Oldbury to it if I like. You must promise 

to come to Connington that day and bring her. 

Among so many people even your conscience 

cannot imagine an objection to our meeting. 

Promise this. It is a bargain, is it not ? " 

Stephen stretched out his hand. "Come, you 

must allow it is very good of me to consent to 

go away. If you could but understand how I 

hate the idea — what a sacrifice it is. There, 

don't you hear her coming down -stairs? 

I do. You have not time to get up another 

G 2 
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scruple. Promise to bring her to Conning- 
ton." 

"I am sure I hope I shall not be doing very 
wrong," Miss Berry said, and Elsie opened the 
door and entered just as their hands were 
clasped to seal the bargain. She wondered 
what they could have been shaking hands 
about, and felt somewhat disconcerted and 
a little hurt at the notion that they had 
manoeuvred her out of the room in order 
that they might have a private conversation 
perhaps about her. 

The rest of the evening passed very uncom* 
fortably. Stephen stayed another hour, though 
Miss Berry kept giving him little hints to go, 
and showed distinctly enough that she was in 
no mood to enjoy his company. She let her 
knitting drop from her fingers, and every now 
and then interrupted herself in the middle of a 
sentence to turn roimd and stare with a be- 
wildered air at Elsie, as if some extraordinary 
change had passed over her while she was out 
of the room, or as if her own eyes had been 
opened to see something in her they had never 
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j>^rceive(i before. Embarrassed by her scrutiny 
Eilsie sat demurely winding worsted at the work- 
t^^-ljle behind the door, and resisted all Stephen's 
a."fci;empts to draw her into conversation. 

By and by a chance remark revealed to 
EiXsie that Stephen was thinking of leaving 
Oldbury for a whole week, the last week 
of" her visit, every day of which she had been 
ckoning on and trying to lengthen out in her 
oughts, as an indefinite period beyond which 
slx^ need not look. He was going to throw 
^^i^^ay the whole week as if it were nothing. 
^'^^cU, of course, it was nothing to him. He 
l^^-d plenty of pleasant weeks to do as he liked 
^'^'^^Ih, and was going to spend this, no doubt, 
^^it;h friends he preferred very much to any one 
'^^ Oldbury. 

lElsie waa glad that the skein of red 
^^>isted proved very full of complicated knots. 
Hl^r difficulties with it accounted for her 
s^^nce, and for her having to stoop her 
*^^^d close over her work, and wink away 
^^"Uie moisture that staring at the tangles so 
P^irsistently brought into her eyes. 
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At last, when Miss Berry's patience was 
nearly worn out, and there had been a dead 
silence in the room for at least ten minutes, 
Stephen jumped up suddenly, walked across 
the room, and wished Elsie good-night. He 
said something ahout hoping to see her at 
Connington in a day or two, but Elsie did not 
choose to ask any questions ; if he really cared 
to see her, he would stay in Oldbury. She 
held out her hand with the worsted ball in 
it for him to shake, and the next minute he 
was gone, and she wondered how it had all 
passed so quickly. 

Miss Berry was provokingly alert and talka- 
tive when she returned from shutting the hall- 
door. 

"My dear, I thought he never would go,'' 
she said ; " I was so relieved when he got up 
at last, for I really hardly could keep my eyes 
open. I suppose he liked sitting there watch- 
ing you wind that skein of red worsted. Dear, 
dear, how extraordinary young people are, 
when we might all have been in our beds 
an hour ago! It is a comfort to know that 
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we shaU not have the same kind of thing 
another evening." 

. It had certainly been an uncomfortable even- 
ing; yet Elsie did not get the same consolation, 
from the certainty that it conld not be repeated, 
that Miss Berry evidently found. 



CHAPTER XX. 



SUMMER RAIN. 



Stephen Pierrepoint took his departure^ 
early next morning, and Miss Berry allowed 
herself to stand at the window to watch him 
drive off from the Rectory door. 

"It is the basket pony-chaise they have 
brought round/' she informed Elsie. "The 
servant is putting his luggage in the back seat. 
He is going to drive himself to Connington. 
The relatives of a college friend of his have 
quite lately bought the place, and gone to live 
at the old Hall there, which has been empty so 
long. Neale is the name. There was a Miss 
Connington, an heiress, who married a Mr. 
Neale a long time ago. I remember hearing 
of the marriage, though the Conningtons were 
thoroughly county people, and had nothing 
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to do with Oldbury. Ah, there's the Rector 
kixiiself come out on the door-step to see his 
San drive bffl He looks extremely well, and in 
good spirits this monung. He is rubbing his 
hands just as any of us might do if we 
were particularly pleased about anything. As 
for Steenie, so far as one can judge by his 

&ce ; but if yoiuig people will sit up 

^uureasonably late over night, one can't won- 
der at their looking a little pale and out 
^ mct» in the morning. He is glancing 
^p at our house, my dear; if you would 
lie to stand quite behind me, and take a 
peep at the carriage, I don't think there 
would be any harm. The boy who sits be- 
l^d is CaroUne's second cousin. I got him 
the place myself; and I have no doubt it 
Would gratify you to see how well he looks 
in his new Uvery." 

Elsie resisted the temptation of looking at 
Caroline's second cousin, and went on dili- 
gently copying a water-colour sketch Cecil 
^ lent her, though Miss Berry could not 
compliment her on the progress she had 
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made, wlien she came and looked over her 
shoulder an hour afterwards. 

It began to rain before twelve o^clock, and 
went on raining aU the rest of the day. 
Miss Berry spent a good deal of time at the 
window, calculating how thoroughly wet a 
person must get in driving from Oldbury to 
Connington in such weather. Caroline cele- 
brated her triumph over intruders, by putting 
on a pair of high pattens, and walMng in 
them up and down stairs, and in and out of 
the wet yard continually all through the after- 
noon, filling the house with gusts of wet wind 
as she came and went, and making the click- 
clack of her restless feet audible everywhere. 

"I did venture to say a word about her 
staying in bed all yesterday," Miss Berry ac- 
knowledged penitently ; " and so she has just 
put on her pattens, and I suppose she will 
walk about in them till bed-time. My dear, 
we must bear it. Every one has his faults ; 
and though you would not think it from 
her behaviour, Caroline is truly attached to 
me, and would not leave me when Mrs. 
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i-i"utridge herself oflfered her better wages than 
I can afford, to go and live with her on the 

In the afternoon there came a knock at 
tlxc door; hut it was only Mrs. Lutridge^s 
s^mrant bringing a letter and parcel. Miss 
Barry's face flushed a little uncomfortably 
a^ she read. 

**My dear, this is one of Mrs. Lutridge's 
tind, or rather, I should say, faithful let- 
t^x^ *I have always dealt faithfully with 
yoxi/ she writes ; and certainly I must do 
heir the justice to say that she never does fail 
to teU me anything disagreeable that she 
thixiks it better for me to know. She has 
sent us some profitable reading to occupy 
our afternoons, that we may have no excuse 
^ future for encouraging the visits of idle 
young men. This thick volume is, I see, a 
laexnoir of Mrs. Hawkes, the wife of an ex- 
cellent Baptist minister. It has a preface by 
W husband, dedicated to his second wife. 
My dear, as you don't seem to be getting 
OH with your drawing, would you mind 
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reading a little of it aloud to me at once? 
I daresay we both want it. .We have, per- 
haps, been a little too happy lately, and have 
let ourselves be carried away by all the 
pleasant society we have had. This seems just 
the kind of work to bring one down to what 
dear Mrs. Lutridge would call a properly 
serious frame." 

Elsie took the book and read industri- 
ously for an hour or so. The words flowed 
in right order from her lips ; but she would 
have fared badly if Mrs. Lutridge had come 
in and cross-questioned her on Mrs. Hawkes' 
history. When Miss Berry was fairly sent to 
sleep at last, she climbed on to the window- 
seat, rubbed the dew from the panes, and 
looked across the road into the Rectory sitting- 
room, where a low burning fire shone like 
a beacon across the wet dimness erf the 
street. She fancied she was really very sad as 
she watched the rain-drops chasing each other 
down the window-panes, and caught glimpses 
of Cecil's shadow on the wall of the oppo- 
site house. She made a sort of play- 
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tragedy of contracting this evening with 

pre^ous ones, putting it to herself as if she 

really believed that the sunshine would never 

come back to her again, nor the smiles on the 

faces of friends she chose to think had turned 

away from her. And all the time there 

d^welt at the bottom of her heart a strange, 

sweet, fearful certainty of a swift, coming 

j^y, too dazzling to be looked at, which she 

thought it best to thrust out of sight, and 

keep at bay with shadows of imaginary 

sorro-w*. In after times she often looked 

l>ack with a sort of envy of herself, as the 

recollection rose of that dim, dreary, plea- 

s^^t, nonsensically sad afternoon. 

In spite of foreboding, sunshine came back 
*^^ next day, and very little progress was 
™^e in Mrs. Hawkes' Memoirs during the 
^^^3iaining days of Elsie's visit Cecil set 
^^xself decidedly against the reading, and 
^^e a point of rushing in with a letter 
°^oan Connington, or some exciting news about 
*^^ festivities in preparation there, just as 
^l^ie got out the book to begin. 
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Even Mrs. Lutridge recovered her good- 
humour, and condescended to show a certain 
grim approbation of Elsie when she met her 
on Sunday morning in the Rectory garden, 
where it was an Oldbury custom for some 
of the most favoured of the congregation to 
repair between services, to pace up and down 
the gravel walks, and enjoy the privilege 
of complimenting the Rector on his morning's 
sermon. 

Elsie had never made one of the privileged 
procession before; and she was a good deal 
surprised when Mrs. Lutridge claimed her 
as her companion, and made her walk in 
state under the lime-trees among the mag- 
nates of the town, while the humbler people 
scattered themselves ip. groups about the 
garden. Cecil did the honours of the great 
mulberry-tree in the middle of the graaa 
plot, and offered leaves full of purple fruit 
to sulky Richard Lutridge, who stood swing- 
ing his cane in the sunshine, and savagely 
eyeing Elsie's grey dress as it flitted up and 
down beside Mrs. Lutridge's purple satin 
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^^-n.der the trees; and Mrs. Adams and the 
Mass Tomkinsons reUeved their minds after 
the solemnity of the service by counting the 
overripe apricots and golden-drop plums on 
t^e kitchen garden wall, and animadverting 

ou the wastefulness of the Rectory servants 

"who had neglected to gather them before the 

rain. 
Even with Mrs. Lutridge's voice buzzing in 

her ears, Elsie had time to think what a sunny 
spot the Rectory garden was, and to con- 
gratulate herself very fervently on being there, 
she herself actually released at last from the 
sentence of banishment which had seemed to 
come upon her one well-remembered day of 
her childhood, and permitted to feast her eyes 
on objects which some people'saw every day. 

Cecil Eussel came up to her, and drew her 
aside when the other visitors were leaving the 
gaxden. 

" I want to show you something," she 
said, leading the way to a glass door which 
opened on to the grass plot behind the house. 
'' Come in." 
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"To the house V said Elsie, drawing baci:; 
"but I have never been inside the Rectory 
in my life/* 

"It is time to begin then;*' and as Elsie 
still hesitated, Cecil went in first, and drew 
her across the threshold, giving her, as she 
entered, a quick, strange, smiling look, which 
somehow made Elsie's heart beat very fast. 

"There, you are in. Look round and re- 
member some day that I brought you here 
first. It is a dismal room enough, and 
wants something pretty to come in and 
brighten it at last." 

"It looks very bright firom the outside," 
said ^ Elsie. "Ask Miss Berry how often she 
looks towards that window." 

" Well, come a little this way, to the right ; 
that is what I want to show you ! '' 

It was a picture, before which ^a curtain 
of green silk hung. Cecil raised the curtain, 
and Elsie saw a ftdl-length portrait, in a 
white bridal dress, wdth a bright, winning 
face, whose full blue eyes seemed to her fancy 
to rest consideringly on her. 
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'*You know who it is, of course/' said 
.Oecil. 

" Yes,*' said Elsie softly ; " I almost won- 
der you dare let me see it." 

" I was told to show it you ; or rather I 
think it was to let it — her — see you. Bring 
Elsie Blake into the library after church, some 
one said, and take her up to my mother's 
picture." 

Cecil dropped the curtain, and the two girls 
stood silent for a moment, with a sort of reve- 
rent hush upon them. The sound of a bell 
ringing roused Elsie. 

" Let me go now,'' she said ; " though you 
are so kind, I feel that I ought not to be here." 
'^ I am keeping a promise," said Cecil ; 
" and as you are here I should like to show you 
another of our household gods, — this folding- 
screen ; my cousin and I made it years ago, 
when I spent a summer in Oldbury. We 
did all the drawings ourselves, and most of 
them are meant for portraits of Oldbury 
people. That little girl with long curls and 
a straight nose is always you. You fill up 
VOL. n. H 
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half the screen, I used to get cross at j6 
coming into everything. I can remember 
arguing vehemently that my snub-nosed fec^ 
might sometimes be allowed to figm'e on th^ 
persons of our fairy princesses and heroines 
but no, Steenie always found excellent reasonis 
for putting you in the place of honour, aii<E 
leaving me, as I am there, an insignificant^ 
little servant, in the comer. He was quite 
right. An artist putting us two into a picture 
would assign the same places to us now.*' 

"How can you say sol*' cried Elsie; "to 
me it seems just the contrary. Tou are always 
bright and dainty, with everything about you 
complete like a picture, and I look grey and 
dowdy — a shadow beside you." 

"Your dress beside my dress, not you be- 
side me,'' said Cecil, laughing. " I will tdl 
you how it is. You are that beautifully^ 
illuminated missal on the book -shelf in an 
old vellum binding, and I am this common 
little prayer-book, — all daubed over with crim- 
son and gold. No one in their senses would 
doubt which was best worth looking at.*' 
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" I won't stay to hear you disparage yourself/' • 
cried Elsie, moving on. " Besides/' she added, 
pausing and looking up into Cecil's face as 
they were crossing the garden again, "after 
all, our bodies are not you and me. They are 
only binding, too, and it is what is inside that 
makes the real diflference." 

" Perhaps/' said Cecil ; " but still I think it 
must be very pleasant to be such a well-bound 
60ul as you are. It makes all the book such 
pleasant reading for every one. Good-bye — 
I am coming in to-morrow to have some more 
talk over the Connington f&te, and settle what 
you are to wear on that occasion/' 

Miss Berry's curiosity was evidently greatly 
excited by Cecil's private conference with 
Elsie. In the long bright afternoon, when 
she had drawn down the window blinds to shut 
out intrusive sights, and settled herself with 
a great show of determination to study Mrs. 
Hawkes' memoir, her wonder came so strong 
upon her that she could not refrain from inter- 
rupting the reading continually with remarks 
that had no connexion with that worthy 
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lady's sentiments. It was clearly her own 
biography and Elsie's, and not that of good 
Mrs. Hawkes, on which her thoughts were 
running. 

"I don't think I ever was taken into the 
Rectory through the window in such a familiar 
way myself," she observed ; " but I quite well 
remember one Sunday long ago when Mrs. 
Lutridge and her sister went in so. I think 
they had asked to borrow Cruden's Concord- 
ance, and Mr. Pierrepoint took them into the 
library to look for the work — ^to be sure ! what 
conclusions we all drew! and they thought a 
good deal of the circumstance themselves. I 
can see Mrs. Lutridge's face, as if it were 
yesterday, just as she came back into the 
garden, glancing round as if she were making 
up her mind what alterations she would advise 
her sister to set on foot by and by. How 
strange it is to look back and think, of all the 
plans and the changes, and how one thing fol- 
lows another ! Children one has played with 
grow up, and things begin to happen to them 
— dear! dear! and one's own life has been 
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going on in the same quiet way all the 

*^ I should not like to think my life would 

alw^ays go on very quietly," said Elsie; "I 

think I should like to have a very busy life, 

full of events and changes. I hope it will 

be so with me." 

*' Perhaps it may, my dear. That was what 
I was saying. Children grow up, and their 
independent lives begin, and sometimes one 
feels — I am not grumbling, for I have had a 
very happy life myself — ^but now and then one 
feels a little left out. I used to expect changes 
to come to me. Other people had them. They 
harried, or took long journeys, or had fortunes 
left them, or something ; and when I heard 
^•bout it, I had my little hopes and plans too. 
I 'V^as as foolish as any other young girl 
once. One year my father took us all to 
*he sea. That was a great event. My sister 
l^ouisa met the gentleman she married after- 
'^ards while we were away; and the very 
liext spring I had a valentine on Valen- 
tine's Day. It's a foolish thing to remember, 
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but I do remember it. I spent a great deal 
of time puzzling to find out who could have 
sent it. * Now it is all going to begin with 
me as it does with other people/ I said; 
but, my dear, it did not begin, it stopped. I 
found out that it was only Letitia Lutridge 
who had written the verses to make fun of me. 
She could make fun in those days. We were 
never able to afford another journey. My sister 
married, and my father died, and I have gone 
on living alone in this little house in Oldbury 
ever since.'* 

" It sounds very drear}'^,'' said Elsie. 

" But, my love, it has not been dreary,*' Miss 
Perry answered in a brisk voice. "Why, I 
have had the map, and such excellent friends 
and neighbours— dearest Mrs. Lutridge taking, 
I am sure, the most disinterested trouble about 
all my concerns; and then such a privileged 
place as Oldbury to live in ! I should be a dis- 
contented person indeed if t did not consider my 
lot a singularly favoured one. As for journeys 
and changes I shall have my share of them 
too in the end. There's one journey and one 
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change that I certainly shall not be left out 
of ; and it's enough to make one s life interest- 
ing to be sure of that. Can it be five o'clock 
striking already, and we have hardly advanced 
a page ? I am afraid my tongue is, as dearest 
Mrs. Lutridge always says, a terrible snare to me. 
How I could forget the sacredness of the day 
so far as to refer to a valentine, and speak of 
hopes and thoughts which are after all so 
merely worldly. Let us go back to those ex- 
ceUent reflections of Mrs. Hawkes you weie be- 
ginning to read, my love, and try to profit by 
theuL It strikes me she must have been just 
such another uncompromising person as Mrs. 
Lutridge, and one hopes that her friends and 
neighbours did not fail to value her as she 
deserved." 

Elsie read, and Miss Berry sat bolt upright, 
with a painstaking resolve to be edified written 
on her face, and a golden river of sunshine 
flowed into the room through the crevices of 
the blind, glanced over Elsie's bent head, 
and lit up the grotesque figures on the wall 
Sweet scents of late mignonette and full- 
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blown magnolia blossoms stole over the Rec- 
tory garden wall and crept round Elsie, whis- 
pering words in her ear that a good deal 
disturbed her understanding of Mrs. Hawkes' 
maxims ; till at last the church bells began 
their summons to the Oldbury people to come 
to evening service ; — seven sweet chimes, fall- 
ing, rising, low down, up, up, to the sky, with 
a joyous palpitating motion, like the beating of 
a lark's wings, carrying Elsie's thoughts with 
them) up to dizzy, dazzling heights of joy and 
hope, and rapturous consciousness of love given 
and returned ; and down, down, softly, harmo- 
niously falling, plucked back by maiden humi- 
lity and shyness, and a wonder whether ** such 
thoughts,'' as Miss Berry had mysteriously 
phrased it, were merely worldly matters, imfit 
for a sacred day, or true, God-sent awakenings 
of the soul into fuller life, as the sunshine and 
the flower-scents and the music seemed to be 
sajdng to her. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 



THE KEALES. 



The f^te at ConniDgton, to which Miss 
Berry had received an invitation, was to take 
place on the very day before that fixed for Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake's return home. A few months 
before Elsie would have been greatly agitated 
at the mere thought of entering a house owned 
by any one of the name of Neale. Now the 
once absorbing thought had fallen into the 
background ; and instead of being anxious to 
discover a connexion between her own im- 
known relations and Cecil's and Steenie's 
Mends^ she avoided asking questions or lis- 
tening to talk about them, in dread of hear- 
ing something that would make it seem right 
for her to give up the expedition. Margaret's 
letters since they parted had been short and 
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hurried, with the least possible information in 
them, and Elsie had felt considerable restraint 
in composing her answers. She had never 
been used to letter writing, and there was 
hardly anything she could say about her pre- 
sent mode of life that might not annoy Mar- 
garet. She had kept Cecil's and Stephen's 
names out of her letters hitherto ; and now, 
though she had maay misgivings about paying 
this visit to Connington without first asking 
Margaret's consent, she let the days slip by 
till it was too late, before she could make up 
her mind to enter into explanations that would 
be difl&cult to her. 

Cecil had several secret conferences with 
Miss Berry on the day before the f6te ; and 
when Elsie returned to her room after their 
evening walk, her eyes fell on some articles 
of dress spread out on her bed that looked very 
unlike any of her own belongings, — a light 
silk dress, of a pretty rosebud pattern, a white 
lace mantle, and a shady hat trimmed with 
rosebuds. Cecil gradually emerged from be- 
hind an arm-chair, where she had hidden 
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herself, before Elsie had done staring in sur- 
prise at them. There was an apologetic look 
on her face as she came - forward. 

"It is only the very outsidest binding 
you see" she said. "Tou won't mind put- 
ting on a silk cover instead of a brown hol- 
land one just for once to please me. I 
made it nearly all myself " 

"For mel How kind you are, and how 
clever ! " 

"Louise helped, of course, and you must 
not praise my work till you have tried it on. 
Be good, and let me dress you now just to 
see how I have succeeded." 

''Now turn round and look at yourself," 
Cecil said when she had completed her opera- 
tions. It was as much the pleasurable excite- 
ment lending a new colour to her cheeks, 
and light to her eyes, as the alteration in 
the dress that made the radiant reflection in 
the depths of the glass seem so unfamiliar 
to Elsie. 

" It is not Elsie Blake, it is * Alice Pamela 
Neale,'" she said to herself; and with the 
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thought a little shadow came flickering down, 
and put out the light in the face, and she 
knew herself again, and turned away from the 
glass rather quickly. 

"Well, what is it?'' cried Cecil. "Why 
are you so soon tired of seeing how beautiful 
you are ? If the glass would only look back 
at me like that, should I ever be tired of stand- 
ing before it? Have you discovered, with 
dearest Mrs. Lutridge, that pink is a worldly 
colour V 

" Oh no ; only I can't get out of myself 
so far all at once. People would not know 



me. 



"That is the treat you are going to give 
me," said Cecil " It was not to please you I 
worked this hole in my forefinger ; it was for 
the gratification of seeing dearest Mrs. Lutridge 
wrinkle up her brows, and all the six dear 
Miss Lutridges turn pale with envy — ^to say 
nothing of a certain grateful glance I shall get 
from a friend's eyes, and the sudden blaze of 
pleasure that, I know, will come over his face 
when he catches the first glimpse of us," 
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" But I shan't like all that/' said Elsie. 

"Oh yes, you will. You will find you are 
quite suitably dressed when you get to Conning- 
ton, and you won't think any more about it. 
The Oldbuiy people will be in the minority 
there. You and Miss Berry belong to our party, 
and we shall keep you with us all day. . The 
Neales are old Mends of ours. Steenie has 
told you all about them, of course ? " 

"No," said Elsie, hesitatingly. "I have 
heard him speaking of them to Miss Berry 
sometimes, but I do not know much." 

"Steenie's account would have been more 
couleur de rose than mine. I can't say I feel 
much interest in any of the fiimily, though the 
story of their coming back to Connington is 
rather a pretty one. Our acquaintance began 
by Steenie's bringing the nephew — this Walter 
Neale, whose coming of age we are to cele- 
brate to-morrow — ^to spend his Easter holidays 
with us in London. He was a miserably shy, 
unlucky kind of boy dien, and I used to admire 
Steenie's humanity in putting up with him^ 
till he confessed to me lately that he took a 
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sort of liking to him first because there was 
something in his face that put him in mind 
of you — of you at church looking frightened 
of Mrs. Lutridge/' 

"But is there a likeness?" said Elsie. 

"Well, yes ; I am afraid I must confess 
that I have been struck with it once or 
twice myself lately.^ 

" My mother's name was Neale/' said Elsie 
in a low voice. 

" Don't try to make out a relationship. I 
had rather you did not. I don't choose 
that Walter Neale should have you for a 
cousin." 

"You dislike him then," said Elsie almost 
resentfully. 

"Do I ? No, I think not quite. There is 
really nothing to dislike about him. He is 
only horribly shy, and morbid, and full of fan- 
cies, which my father says is the result of the 
fuss that his mother has made over him, and 
the unnatural gloom of his home. She is a 
widow, and has the most miserable face I ever 



saw. 
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"I think he must be like me," said Elsie; 
**I wish you did not dislike him/' 

"Come, I will confess. There is a mean 
kmd of pride at the bottom of my enmity. 
Ever since the old Eton holiday times, when I 
taught him to tie his neckerchiefs properly, and 
insisted on his walking into a room straight 
instead of sideways, he has had a provoking 
spaniel-like affection for me, and I am ashamed 
of it. I look into his meek face as he sidles up, 
dying to be able to say something to ingratiate 
hithself with me, and I say to myself, * There 
i^ow, just because you are such a sharp, talka- 
tive, critical personage, and fancy yourself 
somewhat intellectual, that's the only sort of 
iJ^an who will ever take to you.' Don't look 
80 shocked, Elsie. It is myself I despise, not 
poor, unlucky Walter Neale." 

"I don't in the least understand why you 
should despise either." 

" The 'mother and uncle are worse than he is 
to me," Cecil went on, " for it is not so easy to 
snub them. They have quite made up their 
minds that I am precisely the energetic, push- 
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ing little personage who is best fitted to fight 
dear, sensitive Walter's battles, and drag hint 
with some credit through the world. That is 
the rdle in life they have assigned to me ; and 
so they give this grand f&te at Connington to- 
morrow, and permit me to bid all Oldbury to 
it in order to dazzle me with their new splen- 
dour, and show me what grand things are in 
store for me if I choose to take them." 

*' So this is your fSte," said Elsie ; " and you 
have been thinking of nothing but of dressing 
me up for it/' 

"No, it is yours. I had declined to have 
anything to do with it, till Steenie thought of 
having some of the Oldbury people invited for 
the sake of including Miss Berry and you. 
Then I gave way. I hope I shall not have 
cause to repent. My business to-morrow will 
be to keep a strict watch over Grandmamma ; 
for if I am not at hand to contradict every 
word that comes out of her mouth, *she will 
talk poor Mrs. Neale into dreadful miscon- 
ception of my state of mind.'' 

" What is Mrs. Neale like?" 
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"She is a white frightened mouse of a 
woman. She was left a widow many years 
ago, and I believe her husband met with his 
death in some shocking way. I never heard 
the rights of the story. She has a scared look 
in her eyes still, as if she had never got over 
the fright of it. I dread her. * She looks in 
my face,' as the song says, * till my heart is 
like to break.' It passes her comprehension 
that any one can have the heart to deny 
her fatherless boy anjrthing. It strikes me 
as strange iSimt the uncle, who is a very 
diflferent sort of person, should have just the 
same anxious, pitiful tenderness over him." 

"Tell me about the uncle." 

"One admires him. He has been every- 
thing to the meek little widow and her son. 
They were poor after the husband's death, and 
he has worked for them for years, and now 
at last bought back this property at Conning- 
ton, which originally belonged to Mrs. Neale, 
and which I suppose her husband squan- 
dered or let himself be cheated out o£ The 
other two are afraid of him. He is a sort 
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of p»son one feels one neTer e<»ie8 widiin a 
mile of memaSr, Tet <Mie is intczeBted in him. 
Do Txm knoY, I beliere he has leaDr suffered 
move than ev^i the frightened httie iridow; 
dme is a look on his fve auuielimes diat 
mabs me so^ieet he has gone thioii^ a &r 
mne tinihle straggle, tf it had been he idio 
tared lor me now ; but I expeel^ it is aiboot 
a centniT anee he took the tronUe of know- 
insf one wonan fiom ancrthec.^ 

"^SiaD I see him to-moiTOw!' aabed Elae 



"^Qf romse tuq shall if ym pkue ; I will 
take care of diat. But I wek I had not told 
Tn>Qa this melis>e]ih7itr historr. Yon hare &>t 
Twv fro^WDed "^TTaltDar X«ale* look on: and 
Tsm wiU he ffiirinsr the Xcal^ all to-mocrow 
^laSKad «f ai>i>Tang TvusdllL Oame^ J^ioBgcft it 
LiMMk wloa a ^fd«d^ g^i7«w t^ioe is in the 
isnesr ! W'e ^al haxv^ pei^Kt weadicr finr tiie 
jgo^aoil yism wiuil <^^ H?ct af«i ns in tiie 
whniiie dress. ^sctjHi'i; v»?c:i^ 

Id t«m k ronaid azd inMBid on her hand 
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mechanically. Could she wear it ? If Cecil's 
Mr. Neale were the firiend who sent the books 
to "little Alice/' would it be best to come 
before him looking as she had seen herself in 
the glass half an hour before, or clad in the 
sombre guise Margaret had imposed so lon^ ? 
As she pondered her eyes fixed themselves on a 
rosebud in the hat she was holding, and all 
at once a picture rose up before h^ mind of 
Margaret sitting with a hat something like 
this in her hand snipping out the rosebuds, 
and of the expression on her face afterwards 
when she had knelt down beside her bed. 
The sorrow on it — ^the deep humility on it — 
it came before her with an understanding of 
Margaret's feelings she had not had at the 
time. She put the hat down, and began slowly 
to undo the fastenings of the dainty silk dress. 
Such things were not for her — she was certain 
of it ; and though she knew nothing of Mar- 
garet's reasons in putting them away from her, 
she resolved to remain faithful to her old 
habits. 

^ Tou have let the last gleam of sunlight go 
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while you haVe been meditating/' said Cecil. 
"I had no idea you could look so solemn. 
What have you been reading in that horrid 
Hawkes' book to make you think it wicked 
to put on a silk dress ?" 

" It is not that. Don't be angry with me, 
Cecil I can't explain it to you; I don't 
even quite understand my own feelings ; but I 
must go in my own dress if I go to Connington 
at all. I will stay away if you think I shall 
be out of place there ; and indeed I am 
afraid that would be best." 

** I should like to see myself going without 
you ! " cried Cecil. " If you put it in that way, 
of course there is no more to be said." 

" You are angry with me. I am so sorry," 
said Elsie. 

There was a short silence, and then Cecil 
took Elsie's face between her two hands, and 
turned it to the window. 

'* Tears, Flower Aspect ! nay, that will never 
do. I won't have my rosebuds watered with 
such dew as that. There, take off that thing 
and give it me. I will fold it away, and my 
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moment's vexation with it, and never think of 
either again. By to-morrow evening I shall no 
doubt be able to allow that you are right, and 
that the precious illuminated missal ought 
always to keep to its own quaint vellum 
binding." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

MRS, LUTRIDGE AT FAULT. 

So many of the Oldbuiy people had (through 
Cecil's intervention) received invitations to 
the archery fete at Connington, that the 
little town wore quite a gay appearance on 
the morning of the appointed day, with 
carriages setting out on the Connington road, 
and groups of pedestrians who did not own 
any conveyance wending their way to the 
station at the bottom of the town. 

Miss Berry and Elsie were to go by rail ; 
and when they were quite ready to starts 
to Elsie's dismay Miss Berry fell into a 
painful state of indecision respecting which 
train Cecil had advised them to take. 

"Ought we to try for the 11.15 train?'' 
she said in a very bewildered tone as she 
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"turned over the leaves of her "Bradshaw/' 
*'But, my dear, there is not an 11.15 train ; it 
is 11.5. And Caroline has chosen to pop out 
tx) the baker's, and will not be back in time. 
Shall we say 1.30. But stay, that does not 
stop at Conningtou at all ; it would carry us 
straight through to Bristol. How providen- 
-fcial that I made the discovery ! My dear, I 
sum getting puzzled, for all the other trains 
ond in dots, and don't seem to me ever to 
get anywhere." 

"I wish I could help you,'' said Elsie; 
** but I have never made a railway journey 
in my life." 

"And it is a much safer thing to stay 

at home," said Miss Berry rather eagerly. 

" My dear, do you know I think we shall 

have to give it up? The Adams's passed 

tile window some time ago. Perhaps it is 

8.n intimation that you and I shall be best 

rt home to-day. I have, I confess, all along 

1^ my scruples ; and then the risk of being 

taken on by the train unawares to Bristol, or 

any of those large towns, is so. very appall- 
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ing 1 You will not mind taking off your 
walking things, and spending the day quietly 
with me, my dear, will you?^' 

Elsie turned away towards the window to 
hide her eyes as she slowly untied her bon- 
net strings. It was a disappointment. Oh, 
it was a disappointment ! And Miss Berry 
took up her feather brush and began whisk- 
ing the china ornaments on the mantel-shelf 
with as much composure as if no more ex- 
citing than ordinary way of passing the morn- 
ing had ever been contemplated. Elsie went 
on looking out of the window, just not to 
see her do it. The streets were almost as 
empty as usual now; there was nothing to 
be seen but a few urchins playing truant 
from school, and some groups of servants 
standing out on the door-steps — Oldbury 
fashion— to exchange comments on their de- 
parting masters and mistresses. 

Presently the scene enlarged ; a carriage 
drove rapidly up the street and stopped at 
Miss Berry's door. The children huzzaed, 
the servants disappeared down the areas. 
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Elsie started away from the window, and 
the next moment Miss Berry let her hand- 
somest Chinese mandarin fall to the ground 
in the nervous tremor that came over her 
when Stephen Pierrepoint walked into the 
room. 

The colour rushed back into Elsie's cheeks, 
and a gleam of sunshine came to her dewy 
eyes, and she had no need of the rosebud dress 
just then to heighten her radiant beauty, 
Stephen went up to her first, while Miss 
Berry was picking up the mandarin ; and as 
they shook hands, and their eyes met, they 
both discovered (what people sometimes do 
discover who have been thinking a great deal 
of each other during an absence) that their 
intimacy had made a great start forwards 
in the interval, and that they met in quite 
a different stage of acquaintanceship from 
that in which they had parted. They had 
all the right which reluctant parting and 
eager meeting again confer, to be very close 
friends, and rejoice in each other's presence. 

Miss Berry's exclamations of astonishment 
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were not as mucli heeded as they might 
have been for a minute or so; and when 
Stephen proceeded to explain that he had 
driven in from Connington for the express 
pm^ose of taking her and Miss Blake back 
with him, she gave up all hope of escape, 
though she continued to urge objections to 
the expedition, while Steenie was half drag- 
ging her to the door. 

*^ My dear ! — my old brown sUk — I am 
not prepared for such a conspicuous position. 
Am I really to get in here ? Such a hand- 
some, comfortable carriage — it seems almost 
a sin ; and there is good Mr. Adams still a 
little stiff with rheumatism, and Mrs. Adams 
so inconveniently stout and large, — don't you 
think you could overtake them before they 
reach the station, and offer to drive them 
to Connington instead of us 1 The satisfac- 
tion to your feelings of doing a kindness to 
such worthy people would repay you for any 
little disappointment you might feel about 
leaving us behind.'* 

** Yes, I daresay," said Steenie demurely ; 
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"but there are the ponies' feelings to be 
Qonsidered as well as mine, and I have 
promised them that they shall not take any- 
thing back to Connington stouter or larger 
tJian yourself and Miss Blake. You should 
mix a little justice with your charity, 
Elderberry." 

"Dear meT' Miss Berry exclaimed, when 
they were fairly started and bowling easily 
along the road ; "but this is a luxurious 
way of travelling. If we could but (without 
cruelty to the ponies) share the convenience 
^th all our fiiends, and if I were sure wej 
slioiild not dash past the dear Lutridges on 
the road, there would be nothing left to 
wish for.'' 

Once clear of the town, Steenie, to Misa 
Berry's relief, showed no further disposition 
to dash along. The ponies subsided into a 
gentle trot, and Steenie let the reins hang on 
their necks, while he turned a radiant face 
round, and leant back to converse comfort- 
*% with the occupants of the back seat. 
^ " There is no hurry," he said. " I am not 
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sure that I shall take you to Connington at 
all. We will drive about bye-lanes all day, 
and make a picnic of our own. It would 
be such a nice adventure for Oldbury to talk 
about, and I have you both quite in my power^ 
you see." 

"My dear, you surely would not think of 
such a thing ! " cried Miss Berry, in alarm. 

" I don't know. You deserve to be punished 
for the treachery you were meditating against 
me. Elderberry. I saw it in your face the 
instant I entered your room. You intended 
to break your promise, and shirk coming to 
Connington to-day. Now, was it not so?" 

"You see," Miss Berry answered, rather 
falteringly, " I had been feeling doubtful ; 
and when Caroline chose to pop out to the 
baker's just as we ought to have been starting, 
it seemed so like a leading that we were not 
to go, that I thought I was justified '* 

" In breaking your word. You thought you 
had got a hint direct fi*om heaven to do that, 
did you 1 Well, it only shows to what be- 
wilderment a long course of Hawkes' memoirs, 
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and subservience to Mrs. Lutridge, can brbg 
even your honest conscience." 

"My dear Stephen," said Miss Berry with 
a little air of dignity, " if only you would be 
so kind as just to put it down to my own 
weakness and incapacity when you see me 
doing anything wrong, and not charge it on 
Mrs. Lutridge, or on any good person's teach- 
ing, I .should be very much obliged to you, 
aud you would not have so much idle, incon- 
siderate speech on your conscience as I sadly 
fear you have now." 

"WeD, we wiU not quarrel to-day. For- 
give me. Elderberry. I will take any view 
of your character you please, and find Mrs. 
Lutridge an angel if she will only keep out 
of our way." 

"My dear, I never said she was anything 
tut an imperfect creature like the rest of us ; 
and you know nothing about angels." 

"Ah, but I do. I have seen several in my 
life — several angels; and one saint. She 
is an acquaintance of yours, Elderberry, and 
you have behaved very badly to her ever 
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since I can remember. Sticking fronts on the 
top of her head, maligning her before all 
her neighbours, forcing her to bow down to 
monstrous idols ; but you can't quite hide 
her auriole — at least not from some people's 
eyes/' 

«I suppose it amuses you to puzzle me to^ 
day ; but don't you think you had better turn 
round and attend to where we are going ? The 
road is a little broken here, and the ponies are 
getting uncomfortably near the ditch, and 
seem to know that no one is thinking of them/' 

They had turned away from the chalk hills 
now towards the richer, better wooded low- 
lands, through which the river dawdled and> 
curved, and gathered strength for its onward 
journey. It was the perfection of a September 
day ; there was no wind, but the air seemed 
to throb gently with the fulness of the sun- 
shine. The motionless trees, and golden shocks, 
of com leaning against each other in the fields, 
and the quiet groups of cattle on the distant 
hill-sides, stood out with a clear-cut distinct- 
ness of outline against the deep cloudless blue. 
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such as can be seen only on a few perfect 
automn days. 

Sometinies they bowled swiftly along in a 
channed sQence, pleasanter than speech, with 
only just time for Elsie to catch entrancing 
glimpses of shining reaches of the river be- 
tween the trees, or of the low hanging treasures 
of the hedgerows they passed between, or of a 
TOW of harvesters putting in the first sickles 
in a field of standing com ; sometimes, when 
they came to a shady upward-sloping bit of 
load, the ponies were allowed to choose their 
own pace, and Stephen turned round and the 
talk began again. 

" This is Connington village," said Stephen 
at last ; " and imder this quaint old archway 
is the entrance into the grounds. Have you 
ever,, either of you, been here before? The 
last owner was very unsociable, and would 
not let the place be shown.*' 

"No," said Miss Berry; "but I was here 
long ago — in Mr. Connington's time. I re- 
member his death; he left a little daughter. 
The place was let during her minority, and 
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sold long afterwards when people were be- 
ginning to hope she would come back here 
to live/' 

" Mrs. Neale is the daughter. She was de- 
frauded of her property by an unjust guardian, 
and now all these years aft^erwards, when the 
story of her wrongs has died out of people's 
minds, her Quixotic brother-in-law buys back 
the place and hands it over to her son. Just 
look round, that you may appreciate the action 
properly. That's the old manor-house covered 
with trellised roses and magnolia to its gabled 
roo£ Eather a magnificent birthday present 
to be given away to-day, is it not ? " 

a 

" It will be a very happy day to the giver, 
I should think," said Elsie. 

" A proud day, I believe, unless something 
goes wrong and spoils it. I never saw any of 
the Neales happy, and don't believe it's in 
them. I think it's all a mistake myself, and 
that my friend would be better without such 
a weight of obligation laid upon him. But 
now what will you do ? shaU I drive you quite 
up to the house, or will you get down here ? 
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The axchery is going on under the trees, and 
most of the guests are assembled there by this 
time." 

As Miss Berry's only anxiety was to slip in 
among the other visitors in the least conspi- 
cuous manner, she chose to alight at once ; 
and they were soon all three strolling through 
the beautiftd gardens towards the spot where 
the targets stood. 

"That is Walter Neale just preparing to 
shoot," said Stephen ; " I will bring him up to 
you by and by." 

"Does he — did Mr. and Mrs. Neale hear 
that I was coming to-day?'' asked Elsie 
anxiously. "I mean, did you ever mention 
my name to them?" 

Steenie looked a little embarrassed. 

« One is not in a huny to mention the name 
one has oftenest in one's thoughts," he said in 
a low voice that escaped Miss Berry's ears. 

"I asked," Elsie went on hurriedly, "be- 
cause I believe my grandfather knows a Mr. 
Neale, and if this should be the same it might 
be awkward — ^he might be surprised." 

vol; il k 
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*'Yoii will perhaps never come across liim 
all day. Ah! Mrs. Lutridge has spied us out, 
and my father — there is no help for it. They 
are beckoning, and Miss Berry sees it. Our 
fate is sealed." 

While Mrs. Lutridge was cross-examining 
Miss Berry on the mode of their conveyance 
from Oldbur}^ Elsie's quick ears caught a 
sentence or two which passed between Mr. 
Pierrepoint and his son. 

"What a long time you have been away," 
Mr. Pierrepoint began. "There were many 
inquiries for you. You were wanted for the 
shooting." 

" Oh no, sir, there are plenty of people to 
shoot. I told them I should not be here for 
the first hour or so.'' 

" At all events you have been missed. Here 
are all our friends from Oldbury who were 
invited at yours and Cecil's instigation, and 
no one to show them any attention." 

" Is not Cecil somewhere about ? Besides, I 
have been looking after two of our friends all 
the morning — the only two for whose enter- 
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tainment I hold myself responsible ; the rest 
are Cecil's charge/' 

Mr. Pierrepoint glanced round, and Elsie felt 
that his eye dwelt on her. 

"Miss Berry and Miss Blake !'' 

There was great irritation in the tone of his 
voice as he pronounced the two names, and 
Bomething rather like defiance in Steenie's as 
he repeated them affcer hiuL 

"Yes, Miss Berry and Miss Blake; I have 
brought them over from Oldbury in Mrs. 
Neale's carriage. I thought they would prefer 
it to coming in the train." 

" Well,'' Mr. Pierrepoint continued after a 
Dioment's pause, during which he seemed to 
We recovered himself. "I have no older 
friend than good Miss Berry — she deserves 
every consideration ; and since you think you 
We already discharged aU duties to our 

lieighbours for the day, suppose you come 

• 

into the house with me. Colonel Seymour 
^d Lady Mary have been asking about you. 
I want you to see them; they were your 
motiber's friends." 

K 2 
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"Time enough for them. They will come 
out on to the lawn soon, I daresay, and I shall 
see them,^^ said Steenie coolly. 

And then, as Miss Berry began to move 
again, he followed, stationing himself at Elsie's 
side. Elsie's face was burning crimson with 
vexation. 

" Do go away, please," she said. 

"Why should I?" 

"Because your father wants you." 

"No, he does not. It's all nonsense. I 
can see those people just as well any other 



time." 



" Then he does not like you to be with us." 
" Pray don't get that notion into your head ; 
it's worse nonsense still. I shall find you seats 
where you can see everything that is going 
on before I leave you, at all events." 

When the seats were found, Steenie still 
lingered, pointing out to Elsie their hosts, and 
the guests that were not Oldbury people. 
. " That tall man with his hands behind him 
standing there alone is old Neale — Gilbert 
Neale. He always stands like that, seemingly 
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in the deepest of brown studies, as if he did 
not care for anything that was going on round 
him. Yet I expect he will know, at the end 
of the day, the exact amount of attention each 
of the county grandees has paid his nephew, 
and how many of her old friends have recog- 
nised Mrs. Neale.'' 

" It is only for their sakes he cares, not for 
his own then V said Elsie. " He is a very 
noble-looking man, like what I fancied him. 
I am glad you pointed him out to me.'' 

" I see you are determined to make a hero 
of IdnL Well, he is something of the strong- 
willed, silent, compressed-lip type of person- 
age that you ladies admire. I have studied 
the character in some of Cecil's new novels, 
in the hope of forming myself on it to please 
yon, but the last hero I met with has reduced 
me to despair. I find it recorded of him 
that on one occasion he ate his dinner in 
silence, save when he sternly motioned away a 
cruet-stand that had not been burnished to 
tiie proper pitch of brightness. I could not. 
do that. I don't think I could hurl a maniac 
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out of a railway carriage window, as this 
gentleman does in the last chapter; but I am 
certain I shall never arrive at the dignity 
of sternly motioning away anything." 

"Or of eating your dinner or doing any- 
thing else in silence," said Elsie, smiling. 

He moved away at last, and Elsie's eyes 
followed him till he had joined the group of 
archers under the trees. She noticed how 
eagerly Walter Neale came forward to meet 
him, and the increased animation his coming 
seemed to bring. Miss Berry pointed it out 
to her too, as if she were not already feeling 
it in her heart. Elsie had been used to fancy 
herself a sort of alien from happy people ; and 
now for one so bright and popular to seek her 
out, to care so much for her company, it 
seemed too much, she could hardly believe 
it. It was a wonder that would bear any 
amount of pondering over, and so she drooped 
her eyes — afraid of where they would stray to 
— and sat musing in contented silence, till 
Miss Beny, who had nothing very particular 
to think about, grew restless in her con- 
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spicuous place, and insisted on making a 
move. 

"Don't you think we have kept this com- 
fortable seat too long/' she said. " There are 
others still standing; and though Stephen 
Pierrepoint is so kind, I can't feel that you 
and I are in our right places stuck up here 
under an awning among all the county people, 
while Mrs. Lutridge, I see, and the other 
Oldbury ladies, have only found a garden seat 
quite at the bottom of the lawn. If you don't 
object, my dear, it would make me happier to 
go and join them." 

Miss Berry's voluntary abdication of her 
honours did not save her from some reproaches 
when she got among her friends. 

" We thought we were not to see anything 
of you to-day, my dear," said the eldest Miss 
Tomkinson as she and Elsie approached the 
Oldbury group. " 'Rather her than I,' I said to 
my sister when I saw you stuck up on the raised 
seats — your old brown silk between Lady Fox's 
velvet and Mrs. Went worth's blue brocade. 
'Some people like to be in grand company,' 
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1 said, *and to be stared at; but for me, I 
prefer to walk about at my ease and smell the 
flowers/ That's what we Oldbury ladies have 
been invited out here to do to-day as far as I 
can make out, and very pleasant I am sure we 
find it, though we mayn't feel any obligation 
to those who take so little thought of our 
entertainment/' 

" My dear Miss Tomkinson, hush !" said Mrs. 
Lutridge with awful solemnity ; " I blame 
myself. Yes," she continued, looking round 
with a full consciousness of the tremendous 
character of the admission she was making, 
^' I consider myself to blame. I did not make 
sufficient inquiries into the nature of the en- 
tertainment before I consented to sanction it 
with my presence ; and it being what it is, can 
I wonder that I feel out of place ? On the 
contrary, I pity those to whom such society 
is congenial. *The friendship of the world/ 
my dear Miss Berry; but I have too often 
pointed out its consequences, and I fear with 
too little result, to need to dwell upon them 
now." 
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Mrs. Lutridge paused to take breath. She 
was undoubtedly a good deal excited ; but it 
must in justice be allowed that she had weightier 
causes of discontent than the being left to find 
a garden seat for herself, while her humbler 
neighbours were made to sit in high places. 
Five of her daughters, for the sake of whose 
advancement she had possibly yielded a scruple 
or two, were standing exactly where they had 
taken up their position two hours before, carry- 
ing on a little languid flirtation, all five of 
them, with Mrs. Adams' fat hobbledehoy grand- 
son, the only chevalier that their five new 
Balmoral hats and pink parasols had attracted 
into their neighbourhood ; while pretty Miss 
Ursula, on whose chance of captivating the 
hero of the day her mother had perhaps spe- 
culated a little, had turned her back on the 
rest of the company, and for the last half- 
hour had been looking devoutly up into the 
face of the poorest and most ritualistic of 
the District Church curates, who was describ- 
ing to her a vestment he had lately pur- 
chased to wear under his surplice tiU the 
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Oldbury people were prepared for its open 
"display. 

"It will be an immense comfort to some 
of us to know that you have the right thing 
on, even if we may not see it/' cried Miss 
Ursula enthusiastically, just as Mrs. Lutridge's 
sudden silence made her words audible. 

Mrs. Lutridge would have liked to have 
jumped up and boxed their ears. As she could 
not do this, she re-opened her attack on Miss 
Berry. 

"I blame myself, but I don't excuse those 
whose misrepresentations have drawn me into 
the snare. There are people whom a very 
little attention and flattery will delude, but I 
am thankful to say I am not one of them, 
Stephen Pierrepoint and Miss Russel are wise 
in not wasting their assiduities on me. They 
don't venture to introduce me to their gay 
companions ; they know I shall not be deterred 
from openly expressing to Mr. Pierrepoint my 
disapproval of their engagement, which I re- 
gret to see is evidently drawing his son into a 
vortex of dissipation." 
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" Well, but do you know as to that," began 
Miss Beny timidly, "I think we have all 
been making a little mistake, and perhaps we 
had better not talk so loud about it here. 
Lady Fox and Mrs. Wentworth spoke very 
confidently to me just now, and it seems, fi-om 
what they say, that it is not Stephen Pierre- 
point at all that Miss Bussel is going to 
marry, but that pale young man who has been 
standing behind her all the morning holding 
Her ajTows — Mr. Walter Neale, whose birth- 
day we are keeping to-day." 

" Then I have been grossly deceived ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lutridge, rising from her seat in 
awfiil anger ; " and a most precious opportunity 
of bringing the young man under good influ- 
ences has been thrown away. I cannot but 
believe there has been design in this ; a design 
aimed at me and my family. Miss Berry, you 
have much to answer for. What may be the 
ultimate result of your deplorable imprudence I 
dare not think, but you may rest assured that 
no advantage will ensue to those ^' (with a 
withering glance at Elsie) "whom you have 
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designed to advance by your machinations. 
I shaU take the matter into my own hands ; 
I shaU act " 

Mrs. Lutridge's voice had risen during her 
harangue into something like a scream, which 
penetrated beyond the circle of her own im- 
mediate auditors. The five Misses Lutridge, 
not knowing on whom the storm was about 
to burst, flew apart in various directions like 
croqueted balls ; young Adams took off his 
hat and wiped a cold perspiration from his 
forehead; the Httle curate hid behind Miss 
Ursula's ample crinoline ; and Cecil, gaining a 
dim perception that something was amiss, threw 
down her arrows and ran across the lawn to 
the scene of action, followed by Walter Neale 
and one or two others who had been standing 
near her. 

She descended on the disturbed elements 
like oil on troubled waters. 

" Ah, I have found you all at last 1 '' she ex- 
claimed, smiling and holding out her hand to 
one and another. *' Mrs. Lutridge, Mrs. Adams, 
Miss Tomkinson, what a delightfully shady 
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spot you have chosen ! If I had known you 
were all established here so comfortably, I 

■ 

certainly should not have stayed so long up 
there in the glare of the sun. Mrs. Lutridge, 
this is Stephen Pierrepoint^s friend and tra- 
velling companion, Mr. Walter Ncale. He 
has heard a great deal about you. Now have 
you not, Mr. Neale ? And he is most anxious 
for an introduction. He was saying just now 
that he was certain he could single you out 
from the crowd, my cousin has so often de- 
scribed you to him." 

Elsie looked up curiously at the sound of 
"Walter Neale's name. A pale, regular-featured, 
fair-haired young man stepped forward, raised 
his hat, made a sort of desperate gasp in the 
air instead of speech when CecU appealed to 
him, and then stood in a nervous agony of 
silence, while Mrs. Lutridge, somewhat mollified, 
but swelling with suppressed rage, addressed 
some remarks to him. To cover his distress 
CecU chattered on. " You do not condescend 
to interest yourself in the archery, but we 
have had a very good match. Miss Fox, the 
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pretty Miss Fox, the member's daughter, has 
won the ladies' prize — ^such an exquisite brace- 
let ! it is to be presented after luncheon. And 
see, everybody is crowding to the tent already. 
You had better all come with me that I may 
find you comfortable places. Miss Berry, Elsie, 
you ought not to be here. Stephen has gone 
to the upper end of the lawn to look for you ; 
but as you are here, you had better follow 
me. 




CHAPTER XXIIL 



A RECOGNITION. 



Missr Berry and Elsie were the last of the 
party to reach the entrance to the tent, 
towards which Cecil led the way. Many of 
the guests had already entered, and were 
taking their seats at the long tables ; others 
stood in groups round the door. 

**Stay here,'' whispered Cecil to Elsie, 
*Hill I have taken Mrs. Lutridge and the 
rest of the Oldbury people in. I will come 
back for you and Miss Berry. You are to 
sit near us. We want you to hear the speeches. 
Don't stir till I come back." 

The sun was shining full in Elsie's face, 
and in the hurry of starting in the morning 
she had forgotten her parasol. She put up 
her hand, as Cecil left her, to shade her eyes, 
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and when the glare left them she perceived 
that the tall, grey-haired man, whom Steenie 
had pointed out as Gilbert Neale, was stand- 
ing at a little distance from her looking at 
her intently. 

He seemed to have broken oflF a conversa- 
tion suddenly to stare at her, for a lady leaning 
on his arm looked up into his face with evident 
surprise. 

The eyes that dwelt on Elsie's face were 
grave, inquiring eyes, with an expression 
of half recognition and sad wonder in 
them. Elsie would have turned -away if she 
could, but there was something in the look 
that awed her into stillness. Her heart began 
to beat very quickly, a desperate wild cou- 
rage came to her, such as sometimes comes 
to very timid people in moments of great 
agitation. She could hardly restrain herseK 
from ending the painful pause by stepping 
forward before all the bystanders, holding out 
her hand, and saying, "Uncle Gilbert Neale, 
I am Elsie Blake ; I am * little Alice.' " 

She felt as if she had escaped a danger when 
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Cecil's voice approaching showed her the op- 
portanity was parsed. 

" I half expected Stephen would have found 
you out before I got back, I have been so 
long making my way through the crowd. I 
shall turn Mr. Neale over to you, Elsie. Miss 
Alice Blake, Mr. Walter Neale." 

The introduction passed in silence. Mr. 
Neale put out his arm, and Elsie timidly 
approached the tips of her fingers. Before 
she touched it, she felt her hand roughly 
seized from behind and drawn back, and the 
elder Mr. Neale thrust himself between them. 
He did not make any apology for his action, 
he scarcely seemed to notice the surprised 
looks his nephew and Cecil turned on him, but 
he kept firmly hold of Elsie's wrist, while with 
the other hand on his nephew's shoulder he 
pushed him away from her towards the tent 
door. 

" I will take charge of this young lady. Miss 
Kussel ; pray, go on with Walter. I beg of 
you to go on ; you are stopping the way," he 
said in a quick, decided voice. 

VOL. II. L 
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Cecil had just time to turn round and make 
a little mutinous gesture of vexation towards 
Elsie, and then the pressure of the entering 
crowd bore her onwards. Elsie lost sight of her, 
and found herself alone with Mr, Neale. He 
loosened his grasp of her wrist as soon as Walter 
and Cecil had disappeared, but he did not offer 
her his arm or move forwards in the direction 
where other people were moving. He stood 
still and silent, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and his face, which had grown deadly pale all 
at once, working with emotion, fierce anger, or 
terrible pain, Elsie could not tell which ; but 
glancing at him, she felt very cold and sick 
and frightened, as looks of Margaret's had once 
or twice made her feel before. 

"I think I had rather not go into the 
tent," she said falteringly ; " I don't feel well. 
I will go and sit somewhere on the grass in 
the shade till Miss Berry comes back, and then 
I will go home.'' 

He turned towards her at the sound of 
her voice, and still without a word to her 
took her by the hand, and led her through 
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the press of entering guests back to the quieter 
part of the garden. When they were quite 
clear of the crowd, he stood still and looked 
at her again. 

"You, then, are Alice — Blake ?" he said. 

"Elsie— I am Elsie,^' she answered, putting 
forward her usual name as a plea against 
the anger the other seemed so strangely to 
call up. 

The contraction on his brow relaxed, but 
his lips trembled more than once as he said in 
a softer voice : 

" You should not have come here to-day ; it 
was a great mistake. Your grandfather should 
have known better than to aDow you to come 
here to-day." 

" He did not know. He — they are all away 
from Oldbury, and I am staying with the lady 
who brought me here. I never go anywhere 
when they are at home," pleaded Elsie. 

^'That is right; that is what I should 
have expected of them," he said, drawing her 
hand through his arm again, and preparing to 
walk in. 

L 2 
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Elsie resisted, she was trembliDg so much. 
"I can't go any further; let me sit down 
here on the grass away from every one,'' she 
said. 

"Xo ; you had hetter come on with me to 
the house. Mrs. Neale might see you there, 
and that must not be. I wiU take you into 
my private room, and as soon as the party 
breaks up send your friends to you there/* 

*' At once — let me go at once ! " Elsie ex- 
claimed, a little flush of indignation rising at 
the harshness with which she was treated. 

" You had better consent to wait. I do not 
blame you for coming. It is unfortunate, but 
we must not give occasion for remark." 

They walked on a pace or two in silence, 
and then he spoke again very gently. 

" Have you ever heard of me 1 Do you 
know who I am?" 

"Yes," Elsie said, quick tears springing to 
her eyes as she looked reproachfully up at him ; 
**I do know. I have never been told, but I 
know. You are my uncle — my mother's 
brother. I have seen your name in her old 
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story books. That was my cousin you pushed 
away from me." 

" And you do not know why ? " 

'' No.^' 

Ther6 was another long silence, and Elsie 
saw how the stem face turned from her, 
twitched, and trembled. They were close to 
the house now ; a glass door stood open. Mr. 
Neale led her through it, and across a wide 
passage into a room. As soon as he had 
closed the door behind them, he took both 
her hands in his, and stood opposite to her 
for a minute or two considering her face. 

"You are like your mother," he said at 
last; "hardly at all like your father. You 
have not changed much in growing up. 
Poor child — poor child — poor little Alice ! " 

The stem grey face bent towards her, and 
Elsie felt a kiss on her cheek. 

"Good-bye; I am not sorry to have seen 
you, my niece Alice. You have darkened 
what ought to have been the brightest day 
of my life with sad recollections, but I am 
glad to have seen you. Good-bye!" 
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The door closed behind him before Elsie 
could find a word to say. She sank down 
into the nearest seat and covered her face. 
It had been very terrible. What did it all 
mean ? A strong sense of injustice kept 
her at first fi'om feeling all the pain that 
her uncle's manner was calculated to cause 
her. She had not deserved to be so treated, 
she said to herself. She had dwelt on her 
mother's memory, and longed fervently to 
know her family, and thought about them, 
and dreamed of them aU her life, and now at 
last here she was shut up like a prisoner in 
one room in her uncle's house, and forbidden 
. to see any one. Margaret was right after all 
in keeping her shut up, if such pain and 
humiliation as she had felt to-day were likely 
to result from her coming among other 
people. She would never try experiments 
again. The thought of the seclusion and 
monotony of home began to be welcome to 
her. Mr. Neale's gesture when he seized 
her hand, and the look that went with it, 
had given her a sort of horror of herself. 
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She had done wrong in trying to escape 
from the shadow under which the others 
lived. Cecil's kindness and Steenie's love 
could not lift her out of it. They might 
make a warm bright glow of happiness out- 
side, but she should be always snatched 
back away from them into the dark. 

It was a long time before Elsie lifted up 
her head from her hands. When she did, 
her eyes fell on a portrait that hung on the 
wall just opposite to where she was sitting, 
and she gave a start of pleased surprise. 
She knew it in an instant. It was the ori- 
ginal picture from which Margaret's miniature 
had been taken. The curls fell just in the 
way she knew so well ; the sweet childish 
eyes laughed at her ; the red lips parted just 
as if they were going to speak. The same 
feeling of love for the pictured face, and 
delight in it, came over her that she had 
had when she saw it first. She could not 
help holding out her arms to it, and speak- 
ing aloud : *^ Alice Pamela Neale. Mamma, 
mamma ! '' and then a burst of tears came and 
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washed some of the despairing, frightened 
thoughts out of her heart. 

It might be very foolish to be consoled 
because a picture seemed to smile at her, 
yet the sight did relieve Elsie's pain. She 
rose and walked across the room, and pcessed 
her lips against the painted lips with a 
whispered " Dear mother." And when she 
got down again, the room no longer looked 
like a prison to her ; she had found an un- 
expected welcome, and she could not be 
angry that she had been taken there. 

A servant came in soon afterwards, bring- 
ing her some refreshments. She could not 
eat, but she drank some water and bathed 
her eyes. Then she drew her chair to the 
window, and sat down to watch for the out- 
|H)uriug of the people from the tent, which 
would 1)0 the sdgnal for her release. The 
timo seemed very long. She tried hard to 
ket^p herself (torn thinking that there might 
be no traces of emotion on her fsice when 
Mi«a Borrj- came for her. By degrees the 

m^ g^iixleii at which she was looking 
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began to melt curiously into the green lawn 
and waving trees beyond. She fancied the 
chair she was sitting on turned round of its 
own accord, and began to move towards the 
walL No, it was the picture on the wall that 
had stepped from its frame, and was com- 
ing towards her, smiling, radiant, with both 
hands stretched out; it stooped over her. 
Elsie felt warm lips pressed to her forehead, 
and started awake to find CecU kneeling by 
the side of her chair, laughing at her bewil- 
derment. 

"No, I am not Grandmamma, though I 
daresay I look as careworn as any grand- 
mother in England. I have gone through 
such terrible scenes since you left me. To 
think of your sleeping here so quietly w^hile 
your friends have been suffering tortures on 
your account." 

"What do you mean?'' said Elsie. "Did 
not Mr. Neale tell you that I was tired and 
had gone to rest in the house ? " 

" Yes ; and do you suppose we could rest 
comfortably on such an assurance? Miss 
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Beny and Steenie and I all jmnped up 
together and wanted to go to jrou ; and then 
Walter Xeale — ^who is such a sheep, he must 
do whatever anybody else does — got up to 
follow. His uncle desired us all to sit still 
in such an awfol voice. What had you 
done to him while he was with you. Flower 
Aspect ? He might have seen Banquo's ^ost, 
or Medusa's head, or anything, to judge 
by the look he brought back into the tent 
with him. We none of us enjoyed our lun- 
cheon, I can tell you.** 

^I could not help his coming here with 



me. 



« 



I should think not, if he took it into 
his head. But are you sufficiently rested to 
cross the lawn to the Imdge? Miss Beny 
wants to go home at once, and I shall be 
glad to slip away quietly, if I can manage 
it. Grandmamma and my unde are to stay 
the night here. But Stephen and I think 
we have had enough of Connington. We have 
ordered the carriage to wait for us on the 
bridge. Can you walk so far?" 



O 
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"Oh yes; I am longing to get home/* 
"Come then, and I will describe the ter- 
rible scene that has all but made my hair 
turn white as we go along/' 

" I thought you had told it me/' 
" Oh no ; Mr. Neale's moodiness only af- 
fected a few people seated near him, but 
this involves all Oldbury. I can hardly help 
laughing now I think of it, but I really was 
frightened at the time. Stephen and Mrs. 
Lutridge have had such a quarrel, and all 
the Oldbury people heard it." 
"What was it about?" 
"I may as well tell you, for if I don't, 
some one else wilL Mrs. Lutridge seems to 
have been in an evil temper ever since she 
came here to-day. She was talking in a 
loud aggrieved tone nearly all luncheon 
time, and at last we overheard your aunt's 
name, and found that Mrs. Lutridge was 
venting her anger by abusing her, and that 
she actually quoted Mr. Pierrepoint as her 
authority for some of the slanders she was 
promulgating. Stephen left his place at the 
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upper end of the table and went and stood 
behind her chair till she had finished her 
harangue, and then said aloud before every 
one that he did not believe his father had 
ever made the statements attributed to him, 
and that unless Mrs. Lutridge would acknow- 
ledge that she had been mistaken, he must 
bring his father to confront her. You should 
have seen the dismay on Mrs. Lutridge's 
face. It was clear that her story would not 
bear investigation, and yet to get an acknow- 
ledgment fi'6m her that she was wrong was 
like dragging the very life out of her. She 
actually shed tears ; but Stephen would not let 
her off for that. He was quiet, but very firm. 
I think he behaved very well, and I must say 
I admired him. When the Miss Tomkinsons, 
who had been drinking in the slanders de- 
lightedly, got up to go away, he begged they 
would wait till the question was settled; he 
was sure, he said, that they would be sorry 
to carry away a false impression. At last 
Mrs. Lutridge muttered a word or two into 
her handkerchief about being sorry and mis- 
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taken, and Stephen repeated them after her 
loud enough for every one at the table to hear. 
How she will hate him all the rest of her life !*' 

"Oh, I hope not!" 

'*Yes, she wiU. Think how she has lorded 
it over everybody all her life, and now to have 
to own herself wrong before all her satellites, 
and beg pardon at Stephen Pierrepoint's 
bidding. I am afraid she will never rest till 
she has done something to reinstate herself. 
If only some one of your name would steal 
Of commit a murder, how pleased she would 
be! She would look upon it as a providen- 
tial interposition to vindicate her judgment, 
and would not be at all surprised at its hap- 
pening.^' 

" Would you mind teUing me what she said 
against Aunt Margaret ? I can't imagine what 
she could say." 

"It was very absurd. She accused your 
aunt of having at one time tried to inveigle Mr. 
Pierrepoint into marrying her; she said that 
he broke off aU intercourse with your family 
abruptly because he heard some dreadful story 
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against them. Mixed up with this there was 
a strange tale about some letters which your 
Aunt Margaret is said to have asked for at 
the post-office under a feigned name. It is 
all too silly to be believed even in Oldbury, 
yet I think Stephen was right, even at the 
risk of a disagreeable scene, to interfere to 
prevent such a story getting abroad." 

" Did Mr. Pierrepoint hear anything of the 
quarrel ?" 

" No ; he was seated at another table about 
half a mile away, talking to the Bishop. 
Steenie was quite prepared to bring him and 
the Bishop too on the scene, if it had been 
necessary. Luckily Mrs. Lutridge capitulated 
in time to save Oldbury the disgrace of having 
its quarrels brought under episcopal censure. 
Here is Miss Berry coming to meet us. She 
has been crying her eyes out since Mrs. 
Lutridge's discomfiture. Don^t allude to it 
again before her. We must do our best to 
restore her spirits." 

It had indeed been anything but a day 
of pleasure to Miss Berry, and she did not 
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disguise the satisfaction with which she turned 
her back on the scene of the entertainment. 

**I know/' she said, as she seated her- 
self in a remote corner of the carriage into 
which Stephen handed her, "that everybody 
did everything with the best intentions ; but 
oh, my dears ! the whole day since we arrived 
at Connington, from the moment when I saw 
how Mrs. Lutridge's eyebrows were going, has 
been 'very awful. You may say what you 
please to me, Steenie, but I always shaU think 
that Caroline's running out just when she 
did was an intimation, and to the last day 
of my life I shall be sorry that I did not 
attend to it." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE OLD LIFE AGAIN. 

The fortnight assigned for Elsie's visit to 
Miss Berry expired tlie next day ; and "when 
she came down in the morning, she found a 
letter from Margaret on the breakfaat-table, 
informing her that she and Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
hoped to reach Oldbary early in the after- 
noon, and that they would like to find Elaie 
waiting for them at home when they arrived 
there. She gathered from the letter that her 
grandmother had been rather less well than 
usual during the last few days, and that 
Margaret was uneasy about the effect the 
journey might have on her. 

Elsie glanced round Miss Berry's sunny 
little room as she put down the letter, and 
sighed, and then thought of her grandmot^fj, 
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and was very angry with herself for the 
momentary feeling of blankness that had 
come over her. She had made many resolu- 
tions about taking a brave heart back with 
her when she went home, and conquering 
her fears of her grandfather so as to make 
herself more of a companion to him, and 
winning her way into Margaret's confidence, 
and she chid herself for not being more eager 
to begin putting her plans in execution. 
Cecil came in as soon as breakfast was over, 
and talked over her departure as if it meant 
nothing more than lengthening the distance 
between them by the walk up the hill; but 
Elsie knew better, though she could not bring 
herself to say how certain she was that her 
grandfather's and Margaret's return would 
put a stop to their intercourse altogether. 
Miss Berry consoled herself for her loss by 
commenting to Cecil on the improvement 
which the fortnight's visit had effected in 
her guest's looks ; and, indeed, when Elsie 
came into the little room at the last moment 
bonnet on, and found that Stephen 
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Pierrepoint, as well as Cecil, was wadting to 
walk with them np the hill, there was a 
brilliant bloom on her cheek that justified 
her friend's congratulations. 

"Perhaps I ought not to have said any- 
thing about it,'* Miss Berry remarked peni- 
tently to Cecil, as they all four left the house 
together. "I have been thinking too much, 
perhaps, of how her sweet looks light up the 
house. ^ Beauty is nothing after all, you 
know, but dust and ashes,' as Miss Tomkinson 
very properly reminded me yesterday when I 
repeated to her something some one had said 
about Elsie's complexion. It always di^usted 
her when people admired her for her looks, she 
said (I don't remember ever to have heard 
of any admirers she ever had, but I suppose 
she knows best about that herself), and now, 
when she sees a beautiful complexion, it only 
makes her think of the 'foul worm,^ as the 
hymn says, 'that shall fret 

* Tlio skin that but yesterday fools would adore 
for the smoothness it held, or the tint that it wore.' 

It is very creditable to her to have such 
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solemn thoughts, is it not, my dear ^^ I am 
afraid I shall never attain to so much spiritu- 
ality myself, and sometimes I venture to hope 
that it may not be quite necessary ; for would 
God have made so many pretty young things 
if He meant us never to see anything but the 
*foul worm' in them "{ '' 

Miss Berry walked rather briskly up the 
liill as she delivered herself thus to Cecil, and 
Elsie and Stephen fell a pace or two behind. 

In spite of her resolve to keep up a brave 
heart, Elsie could not help pausing half-way up 
the hill to take a look back at the little house 
on the sunny side of the street she was leaving. 
"I can't understand how it is,'' she said to 
Stq^hen, " that there seems to be so much less 
sunshine on the top of the lull than there is 
down here." 

Mrs. Lutridge, with her tract basket on her 
arm, pushed between them as they stood 
talMng together, and walked majestically on 
without paying the smallest heed to Stephen's 
salutation. 

** An open declaration of war," he said, 
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laughing, as they turned to resume their walk. 
** It's a little overdone, for one does not exactly 
see what is to come of it I wonder what 
harm she thinks her displeasure can do us ?'' 
He finished his sentence with an inquiring 
look into Elsie's face as he slightly emphasized 
the plural pronoim. 

Elsie walked on a little quicker after this, to 
catch up Miss Berry and Cecil, who were 
waiting for them at the top of the hilL 

" Are you going quite up to the house 
with us ? " said Miss Berry to Stephen a 
little nervously, for the encounter with Mrs. 
Lutridge had not escaped her notice. 

" To be sure we are,'' answered Cecil. ** We 
are going to conduct the fairy princess back 
to her brazen tower, and break the spell 
by entering it in a body. I shall leave Old- 
bury happier. Flower Aspect, for having been 
inside your house, and satisfied myself that it 
is not hung round with bells and enchanted 
mirrors, like Lady Minnitrost's bower." 

The workpeople in whose hands the house 
been left, had exercised the discretionary 
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power given them in a bolder spirit than 
Crawford had ever ventured upon. The dingy- 
brown curtains in the library had been replaced 
by fresh green ones; the chairs and sofas 
Jveredwilnewchintzes. Elsie moved freely 
among it alL The walls of the rooms and the 
furniture no longer breathed out "Margaret, 
Margaret, Margaret/' as she had always 
fancied that they did before. She ^ven ven- 
tured to take her visitors to the study itself 
Stephen took down the great books from the 
shelves and turned them over with irreverent 
hands, and talked and laughed in the old 
silent room, till the spell of its gloom seemed 
broken for ever, and Cecil put her slender brown 
hand deep down into the old purple scent 
vases, and drew out a handful of the faded 
pdt-pourri leaves, which Elsie in her child- 
hood believed had come from some very dis- 
tant sacred place, and had regarded with a 
kind of awe. 

At last Miss Berry discovered that they had 
spent an hour and a half in the house, and that 
they really must go away. Elsie walked down 
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the garden with them, and there was another 
long delay, while Cecil explored Margaret's 
favourite high-terraced walk, and questioned 
Miss Berry about the distant points of view 
to be seen thence ; and Steenie talked to Elsie 
a little incoherently about his disinclination 
to leave Oldbury this year, though he knew 
he ought to be iB London pursuing his legal 
studies ; and Elsie looked steadily away over 
the sunny landscape, and watched the shadows 
of the fleeting clouds on the distant hills, not 
daring to turn her head and meet the eyes 
that were watching for a farewell look so 
closely. They worked their way round to the 
gate just in time to encounter Mrs. Lutridge 
a second time, on her return from her district. 

" She is bringing the three Miss Tomkinsons 
home with her to lunch at Laurel House 1 *' 
exclaimed Miss Berry. " What will they all 
say about our having spent the whole morning 
here? Dear, dear! they will know exactly 
how long we have been together.'' 

" What business can it be of theirs ? " said 
Stephen impatiently. " I wonder what event 
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out of Oldbury would be startling enough to 
turn the Miss Tomkinsons' thoughts from 
watching their neighbours. If America were 
submerged, or we had news that all the 
crowned heads in Europe had been cut off 
simultaneously, would they talk of that and 
leave us alone for a few hours, do you sup- 
pose ? " 

Elsie walked slowly back to the house when 
her friends had left her. Empty as it was, 
it had never looked less solitary to her than 
it did now. She made haste to go into all 
the rooms, that she might learn them by heart 
under the new impression of them she had 
received. A little bow of bright green ribbon 
with golden stars on it, which had fallen 
from Cecil's dress, lay on the dining-room floor. 
Elsie ran to it, picked it up, and held it 
lovingly in her hand, and then let it Ml on 
the carpet again that she might look at it 
there. So fresh, so dainty, so different from 
anything that had ever lain there before; so 
different from anything Margaret would have 
allowed to be there. In that corner of the 
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sofa Cecil had sat for a moment; Stephen 
had stood there, where the patch of sunshine 
fell on the floor — the house was fall of 
them now ; a new era had begun for it and 
Elsie. She ran upstairs to put away Cecil's 
ribbon in the drawer where her mother's 
miniature was kept, and then went out into 
the garden to gather some flowers to arrange 
in the one or two long-disused vases in the 
sitting-rooms. When she had filled them and 
restored them to their places, she looked 
round surprised at the new character given 
to the room by that trifling changa 

"The house is alive now instead of dead/' 
she said to herself. " What will Margaret 
say ? '' 

She heard the sound of carriage-wheels ap- 
proaching the house while she was still ad- 
miring her work, and ran out into the entrance 
haU to meet the travellers. To people who 
have known few separations, a meeting after 
ever such a short absence is a formidable 
thing. They find it difficult to imagine that 
the friends from whom they have lately parted 
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mQ come back just what they were when 
they left them. 

Elsie had this feeling strong upon her when 
she ran into the hall, but it was rather hope 
than fear of j&nding a change that made the 
few minutes of waiting full of suspense. 

The first glance at Margaret's pre-occupied 
face, as she helped her father from the carriage, 
the first sound of Mr. Blake's complaining voice, 
restored the sense of familiarity. It was all 
the same — it was all exactly the same. The 
old life or the old death coining into the 
house. 

Margaret left a sUent kiss on Elsie's fore- 
head as she passed on through the hall to 
the library with her father, and then Elsie* 
heard her name called feebly; and the chill 
went out of her heart as Mrs. Blake, a good 
deal paler and feebler than when she went 
away, tottered into her arms, and broke out 
into mingled expressions of pleasure at being 
again at home with Elsie, and of thankfulness 
that she had accomplished the journey. 

Margaret returned from the study to assist 
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Elsie in taldm^ liis^ Bbks' to her looa^ *^Yes/' 
^le aud, in ansmia' to an ahnned look of 
Elae% "^die is weaker Ikan wlieii ^le kfk 
hfime; tke joomcjr and tdie intenriew widi 
our fiiends haTe h&sik too nmek £ar kec We 
mEzst get ker to lied qoididKr, and poliaps 
dbe may le ledso' to-monov.^ 

IEtsl Blake Ml into a keaTy dimibar aocHi 
after Mau^r^ and Elae kad k^ped k» into 
bed. Elsie woaid kare Kked to ronain \sj 
ker ^de all tke ereniD^ koi aft» a time 
Craw&id eame up and sent ker awaj. 

It was beginzLing to grow daik wken ske 
went dowQrstaizSi. Eri^y tcaee di Idie lato 
anmral kad beai done awaj widi; tbe boxes 
'and wxapp^ lemoTed &»el tke kaD. tiie 
marks of the dusty £x)tstep& eTai kad been 
swept away. The pleasant-^ced ekarwoman 
kad departed to ker own kcxoe^ 

Mn Etake sat witk a book on. kis knee in 
kis xzsoaL evemng place in tibe drawin^-iOQin^ 
and Margaret was writing at the Isible^ on lSb& 
same ^zed sheets of paper^ with the same sort 
of pens she always xzsed. There was nothing 
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abont her to show that she had not sat writing 
there every evening for the last fortnight. She 
took Elsie^s hand as she passed, and kissed her 
again; but she asked her no questions^ and 
oflFered no information about what had oc- 
curred during their absence from home. She 
meant the old life to begin again without any 
allusion to the break that had taken place in 
it Elsie went and sat on a stool in the recesd 
of the window that overlooked the garden, and 
bent down her head on her knees. Was it all 
a dream ? Had she been asleep for a fortnight, 
and was she only now awake? Were Cecil 
and Stephen dreams, such as she had some- 
times before conjured up and lived with for a 
time, and lost afterwards ? When she looked 
up at her grandfather and Margaret she could 
half believe that this was so, and the sharp 
pain the thought brought with it almost made 
her angry, and awoke a revolt against Mar- 
garet's treatment of her, such as she had never 
felt before. It was hard, it was cruel. Elsie's 
reason took the side of pained feeling for 
once, and forced her to say this to herself; 
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she had come back with sach affectionate 
feelings in her heart it was hard to have them 
thrust aside, hard to be condemned to the 
still routine in which the others passed their 
lives, and yet to be made to feel that she 
was of so little importance to them, that they 
would not trust her with any real know- 
ledge of their anxieties and interests. She 
was no more to her grandfather and Margaret 
than a piece of furniture in the house they 
were accustomed to see, she told herself 
bitterly ; and yet she knew quite well that it 
was just those two who would oppose most 
strongly any effort that might be made by 
people who did care for her to draw her away 
from them. 

There was such a deep stillness all through 
the house that she could hear every tick of the 
old clock on the library mantelshelf ; it seemed 
to be a pulse throbbing in pain all day and all 
night How often she had listened to it ! It 
was an old fancy of hers, that all the hearts in 
the house beat in time to it sUently — ^in silent 
pain, she said to herself now; and that its 
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inarticulate sound was the only expression of 
fellow-feeling which passed among them, link- 
ing them mutely together, beating out their 
still, sad, unsympathising lives day after day. 

" Elsie, are you going to sit all the evening 
doing nothing ? " Margaret said at last ; " it 
is a very bad habit." And Elsie jumped up 
hastily, dragged open a drawer in the work- 
table near, took out a knitted couvrepieds 
which Mrs. Blake worked at sometimes, and 
began taking up stitches that Grandmamma 
had dropped a fortnight ago. 

Margaret's receipt for all manner of suffering 
was work. She could not have gone on living 
herself if she had not found employment of 
one kind or another for all her waking hours. 

She put down her pen once or twice this 
evening, however, to look long and consider- 
ingly at Elsie as she bent over the knitting. 
"Poor child,'' she thought, "poor child. It 
has been bad for her — this escape from solitude 
and return to it again. She is changed since 
she went away. Her eyes have a new expres- 
sion in them. What is it 1 Not that — I hope, 
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not that. She cannot have met any one to 
awaken that feeling. I will not frighten my- 
self with the thought of such a misfortune 
to-night/' And a softer look came into 
Margaret's face when she addressed Elsie 
again, and Elsie's tender he^xt relented to 
her all at once ; and when she went upstairs, 
she busied herself till very late in various 
arrangements that were meant to save Mar- 
garet trouble and promote her comfort, though 
she knew there was small chance of Margaret's 
perceiving they had been undertaken for her 
sake. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



OUT ON THE UPLANDS. 



Mrs. Blake did not recover from the fatigue 
of the journey as her friends had hoped she 
would. She made no effort to leave her bed 
the day after she returned home; and when 
Elsie went to her on the foUowing morning 
to help her to dress, she was shocked to 
observe a great change in her countenance. 
The doctor who was sent for pronounced that 
she had had a second stroke of paralysis in the 
night. Her case was not altogether a hopeless 
one, he said. The effects of the attack might 
pass off to a certain extent, as had been the 
case after her first seizure, but it was hardly 
possible she should ever again recover the full 
use of her faculties. 

For a time Mrs. Blake's danger and suffer- 
ing entirely occupied the thoughts of every 
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one in the house. Margaret's time was much 
taken up in efforts to comfort her father, and 
thus the chief part of the attendance in the 
sick-room fell on Elsie, 

Mrs. Blake's speech was impaired by this 
fresh access of illness ; she could only bring 
out a few words at intervals painfully and 
slowly, but she understood what went on 
around her, and her poor drawn lips could 
relax still with an attempt at a smile when 
Elsie came near her. 

During the first days of her illness Elsie 
could never leave her side for an instant, and 
had no room in her heart for any thoughts 
that did not concern her ; but time passed on, 
and no change came. It began to be acknow- 
ledged that no immediate change was likely 
to come. The duties of the sick-room ar- 
ranged themselves into a regular routine ; and 
as Elsie busied herself with them, or sat for 
long hours watching at the invalid's bedside, 
thoughts and interests of the outside world 
which had been peremptorily thrust aside, stole 
gradually back into her mind. 
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The Oldbury people were punctilious in 
sending to inquire after their neighbours when 
they were sick, however little they had liked 
them while they were well ; and a good deal 
of Crawford's time was taken up in answering 
messages of sympathy that were delivered at 
the door day after day. Mrs. Lutridge's foot- 
man strode up the steps at least once in every 
twenty-four hours; and Miss Berry and her 
neighbours from the Eectory quite haunted 
the house. 

Through the open window of the sick-room 
Elsie could hear Crawford's dry voice giving 
always the same answer to every one who 
called to inquire : " Mrs. Blake was no better/ 
and neither Miss Blake nor Miss Elsie was 
able to receive visitors." 

Sometimes when the door had been opened 
in answer to a knock which always made 
Elsie's heart beat quickly, though it came 
r^ularly twice a day, there was a little further 
parley, but it was invariably - brought to a 
close by the same sentence. 
Elsie heard Crawford declare in her most 
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discouraging tone of voice that "Miss Elsie 
was busy in her grandmamma's room, and that 
she had orders not to disturb her by taking up 
messages from any one/' 

She used to steal to the window on tiptoe 
and watch Stephen Pierrepoint, as he slowly 
walked down the garden, with a very helpless, 
imprisoned feeling. He would be tired of 
coming soon, she thought, or he would leave 
Oldburyj each day she excused herself for 
getting up to look by saying that it was most 
probably for the very last time. 

On one occasion when sh6 distinguished 
Cecil's voice as well as Stephen's remonstarat- 
ing with Crawford at the door, she ran 
down-stairs determined to speak to them for 
one instant. As she passed the library Mar- 
garet came out (as if she were going to cross 
the hall to the drawing-room) and laid a 
detaining hand on Elsie's arm, 

"We will both stand back till the front 
door is closed," she said ; '* we shall have 
no peace if we once begin to see callers." 

Elsie shook Margaret's hand off hastily and 
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ran back to Mrs. Blake's room. For a few 
moments she felt desperate enough to resolve 
to put on her bonnet, foUow her Mends down 
the hill, and see them once more in defiance of 
Margaret ; but just as she was leaving the room 
her grandmother called her, and while she was 
attending to her wants the excitement that 
l^ad given her courage to contemplate such 
a measure died away. 

She could not forget the disappointment, 
however, or her sense of Margaret's unkindness; 
and in the evening, when Margaret sent her 
out at the usual hour to take the air in the 
garden, instead of walking up and down the 
gravel-walk she leaned her elbows on the low 
terrace wall near which she and Stephen had 
stood together, covered her face with her 
hands, and indulged in a long fit of weeping. 
She was so disheartened, so puzzled, and the 
change from brightness to sadness had come 
so suddenly. She did not wish to be selfish 
and dwell on her own private disappoint- 
ment when there was graver sorrow in the 
house, yet it did seem dreary that no one 
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should know or care in the least what she 
was feeling. 

She was very much ashamed of herself 
when the ciying fit was over, and tried hard 
to bring her swollen eyelids into order before 
she returned to her grandmother's room. 

^^Poor child/' Margaret thought when she 
gave up her seat by the bedside to Elsie on 
her return, and observed the traces of tears on 
her face. 

Grief that could vent itself in a shower of 
tears had long seemed to Margaret a very slight 
thing, yet she took some unwonted care for 
Elsie's comfort before she left her. She turned 
her chair towards the window that her hot eyes 
might be refreshed by the evening breeze, and 
brought up a book from the library, advising 
her to make an effort to fix her mind on 
its contents. 

Elsie let the volume fall from her hands 
when Margaret left the room, and made up 
her mind that Margaret could never have been 
very unhappy, or have cared much for any one 
in her life, or she would not suggest such a 
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remedy for grief ; and Margaret, as she closed 
the door behind her, reiterated her "Poor 
child!" 

It seemed to her that there were so many 
descents on the road of sorrow from that shower 
of April tears to the point of dry-eyed endurance 
where she had long stood, that, looking back 
and measuring the distance, a very unusual 
,p«m of «=4i'7 e-e over her 

^^CfUId — ^poor child !" she repeated the phrase 
again as she took her twilight walk up and 
down before the house, and pondered how she 
might save Elsie some of the rugged steps she 
had herself taken, by exercising watchfulness 
over her now. 

A few more days passed, and a slight im- 
provement in the state of the invalid somewhat 
comforted the hearts of the watchers. 

Elsie felt almost happy on the day when her 
grandmother was lifted for the first time from 
her bed to a sofa, and was able to make her 
understand that she should like to have her 
knitting brought to her. She ran joyfully to 
tlie drawing-room to fetch the cumbrous piece 
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of work that had been in hand so long, and 
which she had thought a little while ago would 
never again have another stitch added to it. 
As she was crossing the hall on her return, she 
heard the postman's knock, and a letter flew 
through the slit in the door on to the pave- 
ment at her feet. 

She saw her own name in Cecirs hand- 
writing on the envelope, snatched it up and 
ran qmckly upstairs with her treasm-e. Its 
arrival seemed just the sort of thing that 
ought to happen on such a happy day as 
this; an event that made the gladness she 
was feeling before overflow. 

Mrs. Blake saw the pleasure in Elsie's eyes 
when she entered the room again, and smiled 
kindly at her. 

"Nothing particular has happened, Grand- 
mamma,'' Elsie said, answering the question in 
the eyes that the lips could not frame ; " only 
everything looks very bright to-day, and I am 
so glad of it." 

She spent nearly half an hour arranging and 
holding the work so that her grandmother 
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could put in a few stitches before she made 
any attempt to examine her letter ; and even 
when Mrs. Blake bade her lay the work 
aside, and closed her eyes to rest after her 
exertions, she turned the envelope round and 
round, and felt its thickness, and guessed how 
many sheets it contained before she proceeded 
to break the seal. 

A second letter fell out when she unfolded 
Cecil's sheet She gave one quick, breathless 
glance at the large handwriting, and let it lie 
where it fell while she read : 

" D jLAR Flower Aspect, 

" This is worse a great deal than we 
expected. Sleeping Beauty's thorn hedge, or 
the folds of the serpent that encircled Thora, 
were not half such formidable obstacles to 
intercourse as the iron-faced dragon at your 
door who guards you. Do you really not 
wish to see me again ? I don't know exactly 
how much longer I may remain in Oldbury. 
My father has returned to England, but he is 
too busy to send for me yet. There is a talk 
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of his going out as Consul-General to Shangliaii 
and if he accepts the appointment he has 
promised not to leave me behind in England. 
He wants to take Steenie too, and there is a 
grand conamotion going on about that at the 
Rectory. Flower Aspect, you have a great 
deal in your hands ; my uncle Pierrepoint 
would gj down on L. Le. to ,ou ^ le 
knew your power. I wonder whether the 
thought of influencing a person's whole career 
in life will make you feel as consequential 
as it would make me ? 

" I walk up and down the Rectory garden, 
wondering and planning. Suppose you aud 
I should have a great deal to do with each 
other in the future, and should be talking 
about Oldbury together in some queer place 
at the other side of the world by this time 
next summer? I only say suppose. I waa 
tyrannized over, and forced to consent to 
put in the note folded in mine. Of course 
I don't know what is in it, but I guess. If 
your dragon were the least bit less implacable, 
or if this Chinese question did not loom so 
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large before us all, I would never have taken 
80 mucli on myself. 

"Your loving Mend wherever I go, or 
whatever happens, 

"Cecil Eussel.'' 

The other letter, to which Elsie now turned, 
had no regular beginning :— " I did not mean 
to write to you,'' it ran; "I had so much 
rather have spoken the words you will now 
have to read. They were often on my lips 
when I was with you, but a promise I had 
made not to speak to you till your friends 
returned to Oldbury held them back. Now 
that I am free to tell you what I feel for 
you, I am afraid you will think I am choosing 
a wrong time to speak. Yet I can't bear to 
think of your being anxious and unhappy, 
and not claim a right to share your trouble 
by sa3dng, *I love you.' I have long loved 
you; and everything that concerns you is, 
and always will be, of the utmost moment 
to me. Now you know what I have been 
longing to tell you all the summer. I shall 
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not venture to say more now. I will wait 
patiently to hear what hope you can give 
me ; but don't let fears or scruples about 
other people's objections weigh with you till 
you have talked to me. Nothing will dis- 
courage me but your telling me that you 
don't care for me. All other objections I 
shall hope to overcome. Be true to me and 
yourself, and if you think you can return my 
love, let me know. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Stephen Pierrepoint." 

Mrs. Blake did not open her eyes or speak 
to Elsie while she was reading. She sank 
gradually into one of the heavy sleeps in 
which so much of her time was now passed, 
and the afternoon sunshine faded out of the 
room, and the shadows of twilight stole in 
while Elsie sat still with the letters in her 
lap. She was not so much thinking aa feeling. 
As she sat and mused, she turned over a leaf 
in her book of life which could never be 
turned back again. It was one of those hours 
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that make a chasm in a life, dividing sharply 
the past from the futmre. The previous days 
and hours had been leading up to it, but 
to herself the change seemed to come in a 
moment The timid preference she had 
hardly dared to look at, rose up at once into 
conscious, trustful, proud love. She laid her 
cheek on Stephen's letter when she had read it 
a second time, and then it was done — she had 
given herself away, her heart and her faith 
for ever ; and whatever came of it, it would be 
impossible for her to call them back. No to- 
morrow could be to her the same as yesterday. 
Her thoughts did not turn to the picture of 
the future CecU had suggested. Nor did she 
vex herself just then with fears about diffi- 
culties and objections that lay in the way at 
present. She was wholly absorbed in the 
wander of the change that had come into 
her inner life. She had been alone, and she 
should never be alone again. She had put 
her hands once for all into another's grasp; 
and life, and death, and the future beyond, 
everything wore a new aspect to her. 
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Mrs. Blake slept on while these thoughts 
passed through her darling's mind. Once in 
the twilight Elsie put up her hand and 
softly touched her cheek. She did so long 
to be able to open her heart to some one she 
loved. The movement disturbed the invalid s 
uneasy slumber. She moaned and muttered 
some half audible words, which Elsie bent 
down her ear to catch. It was something 
about Margaret. 

" I shall not be here then. I shall be no 
hindrance to your going with him wherever 
he likes by that time, Margaret." 

Tlie distressed tones gave a painful jar to 
Elsie's feelings, and forced the conviction on 
her that she must not talk to her grand- 
mother about her own happiness now. 

Crawford entered at last, and dismissed 
Elsie from her long watch, telling her that 
her grandfather and Margaret were waiting 
tea for her down-stairs. She ran into her 
own room before she went down, took her 
mother s miniature from the shelf where it 
was kept, and held it close to the window 
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Jf)aDe that the little daylight that remained 
^^3i]^t show her the face. 

"Mother, do you know that I want yon 
:mQre than I ever did in my life before ? '' she 
^^diispered, as she pressed her lips to the smil- 
ing, childish lips. " I wish I had another pic- 
'iiiiie of yon. I wish I knew how yon looked 
cm the day that was like this day to you." 

For the first time in her life she was almost 
sorry that the pictured eyes laughed up into 
liers so gaily, and that the white brow had 
no shadow of deeper thought on it than a 
happy child s might wear. She shut the case 
quickly, and ran down-stairs. The days were 
shortening now, and Margaret had the cur- 
tains drawn, and the lamp lighted early, and 
sat writing at the centre table all the evening. 
Elsie sat beside her with her work. She did 
not want to talk, but little smiles went in 
and out of her lips as she plied her needle 
diligently; and once or twice she put down 
her work and went to the window, and drew 
aside the curtaia, and looked towards the 
town* She did not do it stealthily, as she 
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had done on previous evenings. She looked, 
and when she turned back to the room again 
there was a sort of radiance on her face. 
Margaret watched her in surprise. Elsie 
seemed to have laid aside her usual shrink- 
ing timidity. She returned Margaret's anxious 
gaze with a smile ; and when they went up- 
stairs together, she put her arms round her 
neck and kissed her as she had never kissed 
her before in her life. 

The next morning brought some anxious 
thoughts with it. She followed Margaret 
about the house, whenever she was not wanted 
in her grandmother's room, longing and yet 
fearing to get an opportunity of speaking 
alone to her. In the afternoon, when Mar- 
garet was shut up in the library with Mr. 
Blake, Crawford, who had observed Elsie's 
restlessness, and who was more awake than 
Margaret to the ill eflfect that close attend- 
ance in the sick-room was having on ier 
health, persuaded her to go out for a walk. 
A message had to be conveyed to a village 
about a mile from Oldbury, where a woman 
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lived whom Margaret was anxious to engage 
as temporary servant during Mrs. Blake's ill- 
ness, and Crawford asked Elsie to undertake 
to deliver it while she sat with Mrs. Blake. 

The prospect of a long solitary walk was 
extremely welcome to Elsie just then. The 
house felt oppressive to her, and she longed for 
the refreshment of the air and a quick motion. 
Her way did not take her through the town, 
but straight up by a steep road on to the 
downs, in a little hollow of which the village 
she was bound to lay. 

The year had dropped down into another 
stage of autumnal beauty since Elsie had last 
left the town streets ; there had been a good 
deal of rain during the previous week, and the 
turf under her feet was fresh and springy. She 
could not help bounding on lightly, and giving 
way to brighter thoughts as the brisk wind and 
the sunshine freshened her face. She trans- 
ad^ed her business in the village quickly; but 
by the time she had climbed up to the ridge 
of the downs again the golden afternoon light 
was burnishing the green velvety sides of the 
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sloping hills to a sheeny splendour, and filling 
all the hollows and ridges with hazy delicate 
lilac shadows. It was the prettiest hour of the 
day for that particular walk from the ridge of 
the downs to Oldbury. Elsie paused every now 
and then to look around her. How she loved 
the place ! Could any spot in the world ever 
be as beautiful to her as Oldbury was now? 
The town lay below at her feet. Up here in 
the clear air of the hills it was as still and soli- 
tary as if there were no town near. The 
smooth downs dotted with sheep rose above 
her; lower on the hill-sides were the bare 
stubble-fields, quite deserted now all the har- 
vest work was over. The only human being 
in sight was a ploughman urging his teani up 
a steep slope a long distance beneath her. In 
the course of the walk Elsie came to Mar- 
garet's favourite view, a sudden opening in 
the furthest line of hills where a clear-sighted 
person could catch the keen glitter of sunshine 
on the sea, very far away. She looked at it 
to-day with deeper interest than she had ever 
felt before. The objects round her were 
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familiar and dear ; that glitter in the horizon 
spoke of the unknown world and the hazy 
golden future that lay before her. 

She gazed till her eyes were dazzled, and 
when she turned to continue her walk she did 
not see, just at first, the figure of a man 
approaching her on the field path. In another 
step or two she recognised Stephen Pierrepoint ; 
a turn in the winding road had brought him 
in sight of her only a minute before while 
her back was turned ; her heart gave a great 
DOimd, but there was nothing for it but to 
walk on. He came quickly up to her, and 
they shook hands timidly and shyly both of 
them, without looking in each other's faces, 
and then he turned back and walked by her 
side in silence for a few paces. 

" Well," he said at last, in a voice which he 
tried to make firm, but the tremor of which 
Elsie heard, " what is it to be ? What is the 
answer to my question V 

Elsie walked on a few steps further, seeing 
every blade of grass and the tiny eyebrights 
and lady's fingers peeping up between the 
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blades at her feet ; then she stopped suddenly 
and held out both her hands. "You know," 
she said, raising her frank eyes full of love and 
trust to his face. 

He read all he wanted to read in them, and 
drew her towards him and kissed her cheek. 
Elsie felt it a still more solemn seal to the 
silent promise she had made when she laid her 
face on his letter the evening before. 

It was a strange dreamy walk they had 
down the hill after that, hand in hand. 
Sometimes talking on that inexhaustible theme 
for lovers, the beginning and history of their 
mutual love — a very few words, a question or 
two, and they had made it take in all their 
lives, and intertwined their past as closely as 
they believed they should connect their future ; 
sometimes walking along side by side in a 
silent wonder of happiness they feared to dis- 
turb. It was not till they reached the stile 
leading out on to the highroad close to Old- 
bury that Elsie dropped down from the cloud- 
world she had been walking in, and thought of 
the practical difficulties she had to encounter. 
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"Aunt Margaret/' she said, beginning to 
walk on a great deal quicker ; " what shall I 
say to her when I get home ? How shall I 
tell her ? '' 

"I thought the first doubtful word would 
have been *Mrs. Lutridge/'' Steenie said, 
playfully, " I hoped it would be, for I am 
prepared with arguments to talk that difficulty 
down. Nay, don't hurry on so fast ; we are 
getting close to your home, and you have not 
said a word yet on the most important subject 
of alL When am I to see you again ? You 
are not going to shut yourself up in your 
brazen tower and keep me out, as you have 
done all this last month. How I have watched, 
and waited, and miserably wandered about 
everywhere, for the blessed chance of seeing 
you that has come to-day ! It frightens me 
to think I might have had to go away 
without it I believe you would never have 
taken any notice of my letter. I have a 
sort of feeling about you that you might be 
spirited away beyond ordinary means of 
communication. I shall never feel quite 
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secure of you but when I have hold of your 
hand." 

" I had rather you let it go now/' said Elsie, 
" for we are close to Mrs. Lutridge's garden gate, 
and here are the Miss Tomkinsons coming up 
the hill to take their regular evening walk. 
They have seen us abeady.'' 

"So much the better; before night every 
one in Oldbury will know that I am the 
happiest man in the world, and have won the 
greatest prize in the world ; and the warfare 
of tongues, of which we must bear the brunt, 
will have begun. Dearest, you don't mind, it 
is only the natural consequence of living in 
Oldbury. Nay, if you look so downcast, I 
shall grow frightened and refuse to let you go 
into the house till you have sworn not to throw 
me over because Mrs. Lutridge comes and 
scolds you." 

" I am not thinking of her. I am think- 
ing of something Aimt Margaret said one 
day. I can't forget her face and the tone 
of her voice when she warned me against 
making friends, or attaching myself to any 
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one here. She said it would bring nothing 
but suffering." 

" It shall not. What a horrible idea, that 
my love should bring suffering on you ! Will 
you not take my word instead of hers, that it 
shall not ? Thank you for smiling agaii^. If 
there are to be difficulties, at all events let us 
trust each other. You must not let your aunt 
or any one talk you into imsaying what you 
have said to-day. You will trust me ! 
Promise.'' 

" There is no use in promising,'' said Elsie ; 
" I can't help trusting you now ; if I love you 
I must trust you." 

" And you do love me — now, and always." 
They were standing at the entrance-gate to 
the Blakes' garden by this time, and he took 
both her hands in a strong clasp. 

"Good-bye!" said Elsie. "Please don't 
come further than the gate now ; I want to 
go in alone, and have just to-night to think 
it all over quietly without any one question- 
ing me." 

She ran down the garden path till she reached 
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the turn that shut out the road, and then she 
slackened her pace. There was the house, the 
blinds of the sitting-rooms drawn down to keep 
out the sun, just as she had left them, the 
blown-down branch of honeysuckle she had 
meant to nail up next morning straggling over 
the door ; but was it an hour or a hundred 
years since she had seen it last? 

As she came close to the house she heard 
the unusual soimd of voices coming through 
the open drawing-room window. She paused 
for one moment on the door-step ; the tones, 
but not the words, reached her ears. Aunt 
Margaret's voice, clear, a little more raised than 
usual, with something of anger or indignation 
in it ; and then a deep, stem man's voice 
answering her. 

Afraid of overhearing what was not meant 
for her, she opened the door softly and entered 
the house. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



PERPLEXITY. 



The weeks that had passed so sadly with 
Elsie, had brought Cecil also some anxieties, 
the most serious anxieties that had as yet 
come into her prosperous life. Her visit to 
Oldbury had been prolonged far beyond the 
limits first assigned to it ; and though her 
father was again in England, he had not 
sent for her to rejoin him. " He was so over- 
whelmed with business," he wrote word to 
her, " that even her company would be a dis- 
traction he could not at present permit him- 
self." The offer of an important official appoint- 
ment in the East had been made to him ; and 
though he consulted her about his plans, and 
promised her that if he went abroad for any 
length of time he would take her with him, 
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he did not hold out any hope of their meeting 
till after the important decision should have 
been made. 

Cecil longed inexpressibly to see her father. 
She was seized with a fit of restlessness and 
anxiety which made her very unlike her usual 
self; and she fancied that one of her old 
confidential talks with her father would set 
her right again. 

She spent a great deal of her time, as she 
had told Elsie, in walking up and down the 
Kectory garden, making plans for the future ; 
but she found, to her dismay, that under 
whatever aspect she contemplated the new 
prospects opening out to her, they would not 
look as bright as she wished to see them- 
A sense of dreariness would come over her, 
whether she pictured her father, herself, and 
her cousin with Elsie as his wife, all setting 
forth together to make a new home in a 
distant land, among unfamiliar scenery and 
faces ; or whether she thought of having her 
father all to herself, and leaving the two in 
whose concerns she had interested herself all 
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the summer, to go on with their story by 
themselves without any further question of 
her in it. 

" It would be best ; yes," she said to herself, 
" it would certainly be best to have them with 
us; and yet it would not be the old home 
party. There was no use disguising that 
four could never be the same as three ; there 
would be a division, a spKt into coteries.'' 
Cecil saw very clearly how her life would be 
affected by the change. There would be her 
father absorbed in his work, even to a greater 
extent than he had ever been before, able 
only at rarer intervals to give her the chance 
word and smile, the precious half-hour's talk, 
that were the prized events of her days, and 
between times there would be no gay bantering 
brother-and-sister intimacy to give zest to 
aU her employments, and bring a home-like 
feeling into the house. 

Stephen might be there ever so much, but 
the equality between them and the community 
of interest would have departed. There could 
never be again the outspoken, eager talk 
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between them that had once, as far as Cecil was 
concerned, satisfied every intellectual want ; the 
playful, unrestrained criticism of each other's 
doings; the endless dissections of their own 
and their neighbours' characters; the sudden 
chance plunges into grave discourse, in which 
deeper feelings and aims were mutually re- 
vealed. It had been very pleasant; but it 
could not go on under the new circumstances 
she was thinking about. Elsie and Steenie, 
sharing a distinct life of their own, would 
have stepped on to quite another stage of ex- 
istence, in which she should have no part. 

*' Well," Cecil said to herself, " one cannot 
remain the same, however hard one tries ; this 
is growing up, and it is a much drearier pro- 
cess than one is prepared for. Ah ! there is 
a great green caterpillar on that lilac leaf, 
wriggling itself out of its last skin, before 
it settles down into a chrysalis.'' She paused 
in her walk before the lilac bush to look at 
it. " It does not seem particularly comfort- 
able. What pangs, what struggles, what 
an agony it costs this senseless insect to 
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free itself from one outgrown case after 
another till it reaches a larger life at last! 
A human soul may well suffer something 
in throwing off the habits and thoughts of 
chUdhood, and setting itself to new relation- 
ships in place of the old. It is not a thing 
to wonder at, or quarrel with oneself for.'' 

A month ago Cecil would have carried off the 
leaf and the caterpillar to show them to Steenie, 
and they would have fallen into a discussion on 
the appropriateness of her comparison, but now 
he never seemed to be in a mood for such discus- 
sions. She walked on, continuing her solitary 
reverie ; and, in spite of the caterpillar, her 
thoughts would fly back longingly to the past. 
Oh those old holiday and college vacation times, 
when she had felt herself such a queen of 
hearts, with her father and Steenie and Walter 
Neale, all vying with each other in devotion 
to her ! — when it had been who could secure 
the largest amount of her attention, and think 
first of what would please her. How jealous 
poor Walter Neale had been over every look 
and word and smUe of hers ; and how she and 
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Stephen had laughed at him and teased him. 
The recollection gave Cecil a little pang now. 
No relenting towards young Neale, but a faint 
glimmer of a thought that one might come to 
long for a kind look and thoughtful word one- 
self, and that such a want was not exactly a 
thing to make sport of. Was it in her to love 
power and service too much, and be base 
enough to turn true "aflfection into food for 
selfish vanity ? If so, the best thing that 
could happen to her would be to have to go 
away into the wilds with her father and Elsie 
and Steenie, and learn to be satisfied with just 
the degree of importance that their pre-occupa- 
tion disposed them to accord her. Well, there 
was no use staying out any longer. There was 
a touch of wintry keenness in the air already, 
crisping up the leaves and tumbling the red 
apples on the grass in the orchard. How the 
garden had changed since she came first to 
Oldbury in the bright early summer-time! 

Stephen had set out on one of the long ram- 
bles in which he spent the greater part of his 
time now, and Mr. Pierrepoint had shut him- 
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self up in his study and did not wish to be 
disturbed : but there was Lady Selina, a little 
querulous at the thought of the approaching 
separation from her son-in-law, Sir Cecil 
Russel, whom she had not hitherto seemed to 
value much ; and there was Miss Berry 
alone and somewhat out of spirits in her 
house over the way. Cecil ran in to spend 
the rest of the day in various ejfforts to en- 
liven them both. 

There had been storm-clouds hovering in the 
atmosphere of the Rectory for some time past. 
It never was quite a safe, genial, home air that 
pervaded that house ; there were always 
electric currents in it that a very little move- 
ment would bring into dangerous collision. 
When she first came to Oldbury, Cecil had 
found it rather an amusino^ trial of skill to 
aggravate or smooth down the little jars that 
were apt to arise when books, or politics, or any 
of the questions of the day were discussed 
between the father and the son. Of late 
she had observed that these disagreements, let 
ihem begin about a matter of ever so little 
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importance, had a tendency to lengthen out 
and grow serious, md rouse deeper feelings 
than she had power to calm. She began rather 
to dread arguments on " Tracts for the Times/' 
or the "Vestiges of the Creation/' in which 
the disputants seemed after a time to lose sight 
of the original question, and to be aiming 
shafts at particular views or plans of life which 
each attributed to the other, and did not like 
to speak about quite openly. Instead of mis- 
chievously introducing vexed questions, Cecil 
now spent an anxious half-hour each morning 
hiding away every book or paper that could 
suggest a dangerous topic, and all the evening 
she exerted herself to avert collisions. When 
she succeeded, she perceived with surprise that 
neither father nor son were particularly obliged 
to her. They were, in reality, too full of each 
other, and of the plans for the future which 
each believed the other was revolving in his 
mind, to be content to let the conversation 
glide easily on indiflferent topics. 

Arguments, quarrels even, which let glimpses 
appear of the speakers' real state of mind, were 
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far more interesting, and brought them really- 
closer together. 

Mr. Pierrepoint had been too long accus- 
tomed to live among his intellectual infe- 
riors, and to have all his opinions accepted un- 
questioningly, to be very patient of discussion ; 
and yet he had a fidgety anxiety that his son's 
opinions should on all points coincide with his 
own, that never allowed him to let a remark 
he did not agree with pass without comment. 
It was a question of honour with him, as well 
as one of conscience, that his son should espouse 
the side in theological controversies to which 
he himself was bound. He had inherited his 
allegiance from his father, whose name had 
been eminent among the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church, in the days of its 
first fervour and influence. It was a name 
very apt to be quoted on Exeter Hall plat- 
forms still, and was held by a section of the 
religious world to be a guarantee for its pos- 
sessor's unfaltering acceptance of shibboleths 
that were held to be bulwarks of what was 
already beginning to be called the old faith. 
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Mr. Pierrepoint had felt the obKgation him- 
self, and for some years the chief force of his 
mental energies had been directed to the task 
of moulding his thoughts, and squaring his 
convictions to fit certain grooves. It had cost 
him so much to come at some of his conclu- 
sions that he was proportionately angry when 
they were assailed. He was in the position of 
a man always in fear of being robbed of the 
result of hard toil, and a chance word would 
sometimes raise a storm in his mind. He had 
sent his son to Cambridge instead of to Oxford, 
to avoid the danger of his receiving a bias 
in theological questions contrary to his own ; 
yet in spite of all his precautions, whenever 
anything like grave talk came up between 
them, some word was sure to be said which 
showed that his son's sympathies for the 
most part went with the very men whose 
influence in the Church he had set himself 
to combat. 

It is undoubtedly a very severe trial which 
comes to many people about middle life, when 
they discover that the predominant current of 
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thought, that which they themselves have un- 
wittingly helped to form, is bearing the young 
of their generation to a standpoint different from 
their own, and that in sentiment and opinion 
there is a wide gulf fixed between themselves 
and those for whose sympathy and concurrence 
they most ardently crave. It is very difl&cult 
for the elders not to feel their descendants and 
pupils traitors to them, and still worse to the 
truths which they have cherished, and which 
they believed they were bringing them up to 
fight for. Only a very few have strength of 
sight to discover the old principles alive, and 
active still under the new forms. Mr. Pierre- 
point certainly was not one of these far-sighted 
people. He had never quite faced the thought 
yet that his son was a grown-up man, and 
must be expected to think without his guid- 
ance, and choose an independent path in life. 
He had mapped a career out for him himself, 
and he did not choose to know that the young 
man's own wishes pointed in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. He wanted him to remain 
some years longer at Cambridge till he had 
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become disposed to take holy orders, and had 
adopted his father's side in Church questions. 
Then he hoped he would come and live at Old- 
bury, marry suitably (that is to say, in a rank a 
little higher than his own, as he himself had 
done), and eventually succeed to the living of 
Oldbury. It never struck Mr. Pierrepoint that 
there was anything of a worldly spirit mani- 
fested in these plans. He took it for granted 
that inward conditions suited to the outward 
state he pictured would in due time be brought 
about. 

The spiritual call to the ministerial work 
would doubtless be felt, the right amount of 
affection for the well-bom and richly-dowered 
bride would spring up. He presupposed all 
that, and allowed his thoughts to hover 
round the pleasant, easy, outside circumstances 
mainly. It had grown to be too dear a castle 
in the air to be easily given up. Yet for the 
last two months hardly a day had passed 
during which Stephen had not expressed some 
intention or made some remark which showed 
on how insecure a foundation it was built, and 
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how near the hour of its final shattering 
might be. 

Two very decided blows had been aimed at 
this favourite scheme within the last few days. 
One came in the shape of a warning respecting 
Steenie's attentions to Elsie Blake, with which 
Mrs. Lutridge had not failed to favour him. 
The other was Sir Cecil's proposal to take 
Stephen to China with him as his private 
secretary. He had been in a pitiable state of 
mind since Sir Cecil's letter came. Of the 
two threatened evils, it seemed to him that one 
might be used to avert the other, but he could 
not make up his mind to which he could re- 
concile himself most easily. He was walking 
up and down the library debating this problem 
with himself while Cecil soliloquised in the 
garden ; and it must be confessed that it was 
mainly on himself^ on how the events he 
dreaded would affect his own life, that he 
pondered. It would be a great pang to him 
to resign finally all prospect of having his son 
associated in work with him, living close to 
him during the declining years of his life. He 
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had had that design in his mind ever since the 
boy was bom. He had been unconsciously 
making over to the ideal companion and prop 
of his old age a good deal of the fatherly affec- 
tion which did not flow out quite readily 
towards the high-spirited lad whose gaiety 
oppressed him, or the argumentative youth 
who questioned his opinions. He might almost 
as well have never had a son at all, as give up 
that prospect of what he was to be to him in 
the future. No, he could not let him go so far 
away. Yet he saw clearly that if he exacted 
of his son the sacrifice of this opening in the 
career he preferred to every other, he must 
make some concession on his own part 
Steenie might give up his wish for foreign 
service, might be satisfied to remain in 
England if his love prospered, hardly if he 
were thwarted in that too. Mr. Pierrepoint's 
steps quickened as thoughts crowded into his 
mind. Steenie married to Elsie Blake, living 
here, in this house in Oldbury. He tried to 
bring the picture before his mind to see how 
he could bear it, and then, all at once, instead 
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of Elsie's fair timid face by his son's side, 
there came before him Margaret's, with the 
pitying proud smile on the lips and in the 
eyes he had never been able quite to forget 
since the day she had turned it on him. The 
contemptuous, hateful smile, he called it ; 
for, half unconsciously to himself, during all 
these years the offence had rankled. 

He stood still, and gazed out into the 
garden towards the spot where the quiet, 
weU-remembered little scene had been acted. 
To be brought into constant contact with 
Margaret Blake, or to let his son go away 
from him, which would be the least intoler- 
able ? He had not answered this question, or 
come to any understanding with himself, when 
he heard a sharp, well-known knock at his 
study door, and, unannounced, according to 
old practice, Mrs. Lutridge walked in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint pushed his hair back from 
his forehead and sighed. Experience had 
taught him the uselessness of attempting to 
get rid of his present visitor till she had said 
every word she had come prepared to say. It 
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was an infliction that must be borne. He 
drew forward the visitors' chair, worn into a 
hollow by Mrs. Lutridge's weight during the 
many hours she had sat prosing in it, and 
prepared himself for the inevitable avalanche 
of words. 

It did not begin as immediately as he had 
expected, and he looked for the first time at 
his visitor's face. There was actually a faint 
shade of embarrassment on it, an expression as 
if she had something to say that she had a 
little pain in enteriag upon, 

Mr. Pierrepoint remembered to have seen 
something of the kind in her twice before. 
Once when she had come to consult him, after 
receiving news of her son's misconduct at 
Cambridge, and once when she had opened 
her heart to him about the disagreements 
between herself and her daughters that were 
beginning to be the talk of the town. It had 
not been exactly the Mrs. Lutridge known to 
all Oldbury, who boxed the ears of charity boys 
and scolded improvident matrons, that had sat 
opposite to him on those occasions. It had 
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been a worn woman with a dejected, wrinkled 
face, and a voice that had shrill quavers and 
deep sobs in it as she spoke. Here she was 
again, fixing anxious eyes on him, and Mr. 
Pierrepoint had only one thought. 

He leaned forward in his chair and spoke 
kindly. "I trust that no trouble at home 
brings you here to-day. I trust your 
son 

He had made a mistake. The anxious 
look went out of Mrs. Liitridge's eyes, and 
a twinkle of malicious triumph came in its 
•place. At the bottom of her heart she was 
sorry for what she had to tell Mr. Pierre- 
point that day, but she had not forgotten 
the pain his parental vanity in his son's 
success had often caused her when she was 
weeping over the disgrace of hers. It was 
not in her nature not to give him back a 
blow for all those blows, now she had him 
in her power. 

"Not my son to-day,'' she said, placing a 
large wrinkled hand solemnly on Mr. Pierre- 
point's knee. "No, I have only cause for 
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thankfulness to-day, that my precious only 
son, guided by my advice, has escaped the 
snare into which I grieve to see yours has 
fallen ; but I know what are the pangs of a 
parent's disappointment, and I come to warn, 
or rather, 1 fear, to condole with you." 

Mr. Pierrepoint pushed his chair an inch 
or two backwards. He did not much like 
the heavy fat hand on his knee, and he 
strongly resented an insinuation that placed 
his son on a level with Eichard Lutridge. 

"I really don't understand you,'' he said 
stiffly. "I am not aware that there is any- 
subject in connexion with my son which calls 
for condolence." 

"Is it possible !" exclaimed Mrs. Lutridge, 
raising her hands. " My dear sir, • this is 
even worse than I thought. *The serpent's 
tooth indeed ! ' But as you yourself so beau- 
tiftdly said to me when I was in trouble, 
*Must not all the idols we make to our- 
selves be dashed to the ground?' You are 
severely tried. Nothing so painful has as 
yet, I am thankful to say, occurred in my 
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household. It is too bad that your only son 
should treat you with such disrespect as 
to engage himself to be married without 
your knowledge ! The whole town is talking 
of his engagement to Miss Elsie Blake, and 
you are still in ignorance! I feel for you, 
my dear friend, I feel for you." Again the 
heavy hand descended, but this time Mr. 
Pierrepoitit fairly shook it off. 

" Keally, my dear madam, you are exciting 
yourself quite unnecessarily. Nothing of the 
kind you allude to has occurred. It is some 
foolish report you have heard. I shall inquire 
of my son himself, and '' 

**It is time you did," interrupted Mra 
Lutridge sharply. " The whole town knows 
more about your son's affairs than you do. 
He calls at her house every day. I have 
reasons for knowing that letters have passed 
between them; and only yesterday the Miss 
Tomkinsons, coming up the hill to sj)end a 
profitable evening with me, met your son 
and the young lady walking — But really I 
could hardly persuade poor Miss Tomkinson to 
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describe the very familiar way in which they 
were walking together. It distressed her so 
that she could not recover her spirits all the 
evening. However, it was not of your 
son's engagement with Miss Elsie Blake I 
came to speak. I presumed you were as 
well informed on that matter as I am, I 
have a still more painful subject to bring 
before you. I came to open your eyes to 
the character of the people with whom you 
are about to be connected. Dear Mend, pre- 
pare yourself for a terrible shock." 

"I believe I know as much about the 
Blakes as any one in the town," said Mr. 
Pierrepoint quietly, "and I have always con- 
sidered them to be very worthy people." 

*'But do you — ^have we any of us in Old- 
bury ever known who and what they are ? I 
am sorry to say I am now in a position to 
inform you." • 

"Well, who and what are they?" asked 
Mr. Pierrepoint, with a gleam of anxiety in 
his eyes. 

"Jesuits in disguise!" exclaimed Mrs. Lut- 
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ridge solemnly. ** Concealed Jesuits ! and 
for fourteen years they have rented a pew 
in your church. No wonder our young 
people go astray ! '^ 

** Nonsense ! '' exclaimed Mr, Pierrepoint, 
startled out of his self-command by the 
absurdity of the charge. 

** Jesuits in disguise 1 " reiterated Mrs. Lut- 
ridge; "or escaped convicts — most assuredly 
they are one or other of the two. I do not 
speak without warrant; I bring proofs that 
I am right." 

"In which accusation? Your proofs can 
hardly apply to both, Cim they?" asked 
Mr. Pierrepoint, with the touch of sarcasm 
in his voice which he sometimes permitted 
himself when a very flagrant instance of 
Oldbury absurdity had to be dealt with. 

"Yes, they can," said Mrs. Lutridge defi- 
antly; "for who but Jesuits in disguise, or 
oonvictB, or conspirators of some sort, ever are 
guilty of living fourteen years in a place imder 
a feigned name, and of having letters with two 
directions sent to them ? Look at these ! " 
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As she finished speaking Mrs. Lutridge 
mysteriously drew from her pocket two 
empty envelopes, which she placed one below 
the other on the table. The larger was 
directed, " Mr. Blake, Hill Cottages, Oldbury ;" 
the other, which seemed to have fitted inside 
it, bore the inscription, " C. Le Fevre, Esq. 
To be forwarded/' 

Mr. Pierrepoint just glanced at them and 
then pushed them aside. 

"By what means did these papers come 
into your possession, may I ask?" he said 
gravely. 

" By means which I considered myself per- 
fectly justified in employing," she answered, 
all the more stoutly because she did feel a 
little uncomfortable under the questioning 
look Mr. Pierrepoint turned on her. " It 
was for your sake I exerted myself to obtain 
them, my dear friend — solely for your sake. 
Ever since that day at Connington, when my 
eyes were opened to what was going on, I 
have been on the alert; and I grieve to 
say that an accumulation of proofs that my 
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suspicions of the Blakes are but too well 
founded crowd upon me. These letters axe 
not all, or even the chief part, of what 1 
have to lay before you. Miss Tomkinson^s 
brother, who is, as you know, surgeon to 
the convict prison at Dartmoor, has been 
staying in the town lately. He used long 
ago to be Dr. Hale's visiting assistant ; and one 
day last week, when our good doctor was too 
ill to make his usual rounds, he asked Mr. 
Tomkinson to attend one or two urgent cases. 
He called at the Blakes, and the instant his 
eyes fell on Miss Blake he recognised her as 
a person who was once taken ill in the prison 
when she came to visit one of the convicts. 
He was called in to attend on her. She 
had feinted, and hurt herself in falling. Do 
you not remember an illness of Miss Blake's 
some years ago, which led to a great deal 
of conjecture and talk at the time ? " 

Mr. Pierrepoint did remember, and all at 
once old puzzles, words and looks of Mar- 
garet's that had perplexed him years before, 
came back upon him with painful vividness. 
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He made an eflFort to put the growing con- 
viction away. 

" All you have told me may admit of very 
simple explanation,'' he said ; " and you should 
be careful not to spread injurious reports that 
may cause great pain to innocent people.'* 

"It was entirely for your sake I concerned 
myself in the matter," Mrs. Lutridge ex- 
claimed. " I believe I am the last person in 
the town to whom a want of Christian charity 
can be fairly attributed, but I have always 
held that Christian charity should be tem- 
pered by vigUance. Dear friend, you will 
find I am right, and that this unhappy en- 
gagement will have to be put an end to." 

"But there is no engagement," objected 
Mr. Pierrepoint. 

"Your son is at the Blakes' house this 
moment; I saw him turning in at the gate 
as I came down the hill," urged Mrs. Lut- 
ridge. 

Mr. Pierrepoint groaned. 

" I am, however, still convinced," he said, 
after a pause, "that matters have not proceeded 
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SO far as you suppose. Pray put a stop to 
the talk in the town, for Miss Blake's sake 
quite as much as for my son's. Assure every 
one that there is no question of an engage- 
ment between them,'' 

He spoke a good deal more confidently 
than he felt, as Mrs. Lutridge judged by 
the flush on his cheek, and the uneasy tone 
of his voice, but she did not wish to irritate 
him by further persistence. 

" Well,'' she said, rising to take leave, " we 
will hope for the best, and whatever happens, 
remember you have me to rely on. / am 
here, ready to take any unpleasant office on 
myself that might be inconsistent with your 
dignity. I will see the girl's friends, should 
they persist in encouraging her in her pre- 
sumption after your wishes are made known. 
I will make inquiries. Whatever difficulties 
you may have you may be sure that I shaE 
not fail you." 

At last she was gone, and Mr. Pierrepoint 
had the room to himself to pace restlessly up 
and down. His eyes fell on the envelopes as 
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he passed the table, and he crushed them up in 
his hand and tossed them away to the furthest 
end of the room. He was very much dis- 
turbed; he could not get over the painful 
impression Mrs. Lutridge's story had made 
on him, and he dreaded the scene he ex- 
pected to have to go through when his son 
returned. 

The afternoon wore away to evening before 
Steenie came in, and each hour of waiting 
and thinking made the interview he had in 
prospect seem more formidable. 

He was so absorbed that he did not after 
all hear the sounds he was watching for when 
they came. Cecil, who was watching too, heard 
the front door open, and Steenie^s step in the 
hall, and ran down-stairs to give him a playful 
warning of Mrs. Lutridge's long interview 
with his father. The words were on her 
lips, and she was close to him beginning to 
speak them, before she looked up into his face. 
**0 Steenie, imagine,'' she began, and then 
she paused, and the colour died out of her 
cheeks as she met his eyes. She thought she 
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should hardly have knowD him for the same 
person who had gone out a few hours before 
in such brilliant spirits, there was such a 
terrible look of misery in his face, 

"Let me pass/' he said, in a voice quite 
unlike his own ; and when she would have 
detained him to ask one more question he put 
her aside, and strode up the stairs, and she 
heard him lock himself into his room. 

At dinner-time he did not appear, though 
Mr. Pierrepoint sent up repeated messages to 
beg him to come. It was altogether a wretched 
evening at the Eectory. At dinner hardly a 
word was spoken, and afterwards Cecil wan- 
dered miserably about the house longing to 
be of use, and to understand what was the 
matter, and yet not daring to question her 
uncle, who shut himself up in his study 
directly the meal was over. Lady Seliaa 
took herself off to bed early, in displeasure 
at finding no one at leisure to attend to 
her. Quite late Stephen came out of his 
room, and went into the study, in compliance 
with a summons from his father. Cecil could 
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not keep still. She could not help hover- 
ing about the hall and staircase to catch 
an occasional sound of their voices. They 
were talking continually in low tones, not 
quarrelling, she was sure of that, though now 
and then a word in a higher voice of almost 
agonized entreaty or pain would be heard 
above the others. 

It was quite dark when Stephen left the 
study at last. He tried to pass Cecil again 
in the hall, but this time she would not be 
repulsed. 

"Let me come with you into the garden," 
she said entreatingly ; " just for one turn. 
Steenie ! I cannot bear to go to bed without 
hearing something. Let me come." 

He drew her hand through his arm gravely, 
and they went out ; but still he was silent 
They paced the length of the elm walk with- 
out a word. 

" Steenie ! Steenie ! " she exclaimed at last, 
as a gleam of moonlight showed her his face 
again ; " I can't bear to see you look like that. 
Tell me something ; have you seen her to-day ? 
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I don't think you ought to look as you do for 
anything but her being dead." 

" She is not dead then,/' he said, in the same 
harsh voice that had frightened her before. 

" But what is wrong ?. Are you not engaged 
to her ? I thought you were last night/' 

« So did I last night." 

"And now. Steenie ! you are not going 
to give her up because of anything Mrs. Lut- 
ridge said to my imcle this afternoon!" 

" I did not know she had said anything." 

There was evidently no use in cross-ques- 
tioning him further. They took several more 
turns in silence, and Cecil's heart sank each 
time she had an opportunity of studying his 
face. She had not known before it could wear 
such a look. All the youth imd brightness 
seemed to have gone out of it. It was all at 
once a grave, sad, stem man's face. 

As they were re-entering the house he looked 
towards her, and caught one of the pitying 
glances she turned on him. 

" It is very hard on you," he said gently ; 
" very hard to leave you in suspense, after all 
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your goodness and your love to her. Try to 
sec her while I am away. She will know how 
much she can tell you, or, at all events, it will 
comfort her to see you.'* 

" You are going away ?" 

" Yes ; you will be glad to hear this. I am 
going to see your father. I don't know whether 
it was right or wrong, but I have promised to 
consult him ; to tell him everything. It was 
the only promise I could make that would 
at all satisfy my father, or give him any 
comfort.^' 

" You have not quarrelled with him ? He 
is not angry V 

" Angry ! no ; why should he be 1 What is 
there to be angry about ? It is beyond anger.*' 

"At all events, I am thankfid Papa is to 
know. I can't fancy anything so wrong that 
he cannot make it right when it is brought to 
him," she said cheerily. She did not get the 
look of acquiescence from Steenie she hoped 
for. He held the door open for her to pass in, 
and then turned back into the dark garden. 

Cecil listened for a long time up in her own 
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room, but after all she was obliged to go to 
bed, and she fell asleep before she heard him 
enter the house. 

"He has been pacing up and down the 
gravel walk aU night/' she reflected with dis- 
ly, wh«a fl.e Ltting of the font door 
awakened her out of an uneasy slumber in the 
early dawn of the next morning. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

Elsie went upstairs to her grandmother's 
room on her return from her walk, without 
venturing to look into the drawing-room, 
where Margaret was shut up with her visitor. 

The strangeness of Margaret's having a 
visitor did not occupy her thoughts after the 
first surprise was over, as it would have done a 
few hours before ; she was too fuU of her own 
happiness. She thought more of the disap- 
pointment of finding Mrs. Blake asleep when 
she entered her room. She had not made 
up her mind what she should say to her, 
whether she should teU her news to her or 
to Margaret first. It hardly seemed right to 
bring so much excitement to the sick-bed, yet 
she would have liked her grandmother to be 
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awake, and see the joy in her eyes, and say 
some one of the tender, sympathising words 
that always came from her lips when her 
darling seemed more than usually happy. 

Elsie was too restless to sit still, and her 
grandmother's slumbers were too profound to 
he disturbed by her light movements about the 
room. As she wandered up and down between 
the window and the bed, she discovered that 
it was not aU joy, not the mere tumult of joy, 
that agitated her so ; there was a large ming- 
ling of fear and anxiety in her feelings, and the 
more she thought the more prominent the dis- 
turbing element grew. She could not make 
any picture of to-morrow that satisfied her, or 
imagine a look on Margaret's face, when she 
told her story to her, that would not be a 
blight on her hopes. It seemed impossible 
"^hat Stephen Pierrepoint should come to that 
louse day after day, and that they two should 
have happy hours there, like other lovers, and 
a crowning day of their own at last, which 
should send them away to begin a new life 
together. 
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It was possible to imagine such things on 
the open hill-side, with Stephen walking beside 
her, but it was not possible indoors, in the 
old rooms, among the old dark heavy furni- 
ture that had impressed her with gloom and 
mystery ever since she could remember, and 
given to every room in the house a mono- 
tonous, unchangeable character of its own. 
How could such new things as lovers' hopes 
and confidences and joys come in there? 
Yet as these forebodings rose in Elsie's mind, 
she did not by any means prepare herself to 
relinquish her hold on the happiness she be- 
lieved had come to her that day. It had been 
given to her— it wa^ hers— and she felt a des- 
perate defiant courage prompting her to cling 
to it, and not let any one snatch it away; 
such courage as people of strong feelings and 
weak wills clasp to their souls sometimes, 
fruitlessly enough for the most part, as it 
is almost sure to fail them when a calmer 
sort of resolution opposes it. 

All her life she had so longed to be happy, 
to escape from the gloom and isolation of that 
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terrible house. And now deliverance had 
come ; this bright bird of joy had flown 
straight into her bosom ; she would open her 
arms to it and clasp it close, and defy cruel 
looks to kill it 

Margaret went to her room when her 
visitor left, and stayed there some time, and 
then she came to summon Elsie to tea. 

Elsie looked up anxiously into her aunt's 
face to see if the unusual incident of her after- 
noon had left any trace of emotion on it. Mar- 
garet's was a countenance not easy to read ; 
agitation of any kind, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, had equally the eflect of wakening it up 
and embellishing it. Elsie only discovered 
that her aunt looked younger and handsomer 
than usual to-night; there was a tinge of 
rose colour in each cheek, and her usually 
cold brown eyes were moist and glistening. 
As they descended the stairs together Elsie 
found courage to put a question she was 
longing to ask. 

" I heard some one talking to you in the 
rawing-room, Aunt Margaret, when I came 
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in this afternoon; some one whose voice I 
did not know. Who could it be?" 

^ It was an old Mend of ours who has 
lately come to live near here — Gilbert Neala 
Mr. Neale of Connington," said Margaret 
quietly. 

" I have seen him. Aunt Margaret; did 
he tell you that I went with Miss Berry to 
Connington on the fSte day?'' 

" Yes, he told me/' 

**Were you glad to see him? — ^will he 
ever come here again?" Elsie asked rather 
eagerly. 

They had reached the drawing-room door 
by this time. Margaret opened it and entered 
without answering. Mr. Blake was there, and 
Elsie did not venture to persist in her ques- 
tions before him. 

The tea-hour passed as silently as it had 
always done since Mrs. Blake had been 
upstairs. Mr. Blake went away to take his 
turn of watching in the sick-room, and Elsie, 
left alone with Margaret, felt a nervous tre- 
mor come over her at the thought that now 
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was the fittest time for the communication 
she had to make. 

It was a relief when Margaret brought her 
writing-desk to the table and began to write. 
Elsie sat beside her unable to do anything, 
and feeling almost obliged to watch mecha- 
nicaUy the motions of her fingers. For a 
while Margaret was occupied in transcribing 

# 

a passage from a book, then she drew out a 
sheet of note paper and dated a letter. Elsie 
meant to turn her eyes away, and yet some- 
thing impelled her to go on looking. The 
first letter of the name fascinated her atten- 
tion ; she could not help following the syllables 
as Margaret's fingers formed them. *' My 
dear Mr. Stephen Pierrepoint," Margaret wrote, 
snd then she paused, with the pen in her 
^hand, and raising her head saw Elsie's dis- 
mayed gaze fixed on the paper. 

" Elsie, my poor child," she said, turning 
towards her, with a gentler look on her face 
than had been there for years. 

Trembling and shaking, Elsie sank on her 
knees by Margaret's chair. 
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" Aunt Margaret ! what are you going 
to do, what axe you writing to him?'' she 
daid, in a voice that could not raise itself 
above a whisper. " Margaret ! '' 

Margaret pushed her desk away, threw her 
arms round Elsie's shaking figure, and bent 
a strangely softened face towards her. 

*' We will talk together before I write to 
him," she said, soothingly. 

" No, no ; why should we ?" cried Elsie. 
^^You and I! What can you have to say 
to him ? Why should you interfere between 
him and me?" 

" I hoped that what I had to write to 
Mr. Pierrepoint would not affect you, Elsie, 
I heard something to-day from your Uncle 
Gilbert Neale that makes it necessary I should 
give Stephen Pierrepoint a word of warning ; 
but I trusted you were not implicated too. 
Let me know the whole truth now ; it is 
best I should. What is he to you? He 
was a stranger a very short time ago, as it 
seems to me." 

It would have been an embarrassing ques- 
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tion even if Elsie had had a mother's shoulder 
to hide her face on while she answered; as 
it was, she forced herself to look up, and 
there was pitiful entreaty in her eyes as 
she said— 

" He loves me, Aunt Margaret" 
And you?'' 

Yes, I love him. Margaret, Margaret! 
don't look at me in that shocked way, I 
cannot bear it What have I done ? It is 
cruel to look so at me ! " 

Margaret turned away her sorrowful eyes 
from Elsie's face, and pressed her hand 
kindly on her head. 

" I am not blaming you, poor child, only 
myself; myself, who must have been guilty 
of some neglect, some unfaithfulness to my 
trust, for this misfortune to have happened," 
she said in a voice that made Elsie shiver. 

" How long has it been ? " Margaret asked 
after a pause ; " how long since he spoke to 
you 1 " 

"I had a letter — one letter yesterday — and 
to-day I met him," faltered Elsie. 
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" One letter, one interview only/' said Mar- 
garet in a tone of relief ; " I am glad it is no 
worse than that. He will get my note before 
he can have spoken of his hopes to any one ; 
that will spare him some mortification, and 
prevent gossip and scandal. And since this 
idea has been in your minds so short a time, 
the disappointment of giving it up cannot be 
very great/' 

" It would kill me ! " cried Elsie passionately. 
Margaret smiled — a quiet, sad smile that 
Toused Elsie to more vehement protestation 
than she had hitherto had courage for. 

"Aunt Margaret, he shall not be disap- 
pointed ! You may write and say what you 
like to him ; it will make no difference. We 
have promised, and he will know that what-^ 
ever you may say I shall not give him up. 
One promise is as good as a thousand, Aunt 
Margaret. You can never have loved in your 
life, or you would not say we can give each 
other up without pain because we have only 
promised just to-day. You never can have 
loved. Aunt Margaret!" 
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The faint colour Elsie had noticed in Mar- 
garet's cheek deepened to a rich glow, and 
her eyes grew large and clouded over, as if 
she were looting at something a long way off, 
** Elsie," she said, " I have seen to-day the 
man I loved fc«: as many years as you have 
loved weeks, and who gave me up for a reason 
that affects you more nearly than it affected 
me. It was to save you from the same ex- 
perience, the same bitter humiliation and pain, 
that I wished to write to Stephen Pierrepoint 
to-night. If you are wise and self-respecting, 
you will let me send my letter, and put an 
end to this hasty engagement on our side, 
without entering into explanations that can 
only cause 'terrible suffering to every one con«* 
earned in thenu" 

"JETe would not give me up. Aunt Margaret,'^ 
Elsie said confidently after a moment's thought. 
" Don't look so doubtfully at me ; I don't mean 
that I am worth more than you, only that he 
is truer. You say I have only known him 
weeks instead of years, but I do know that 
ibout him. He loves me, and he would not 
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give me up just for your writing to tell Hm 
that all was over, or for anything else you 
could say/' 

"Poor child !*' Margaret said again. 

"You need not pity me, Aunt Margaret," 
Elsie answered proudly ; " you ought to envy 
me, for I can trust him. I will get up and 
leave you to write your note. I am not 
afraid. He will come here. I shall see him 
to-morrow, and I know he will deal fairly by 
me, and let me hear the truth and judge of 
it myself, whatever you can urge against me." 

"I am not against you, Elsie," Margaret 
said sadly. "Some day, perhaps, you will 
know more and do me better justice. It is 
not my fault that there is so little confidence 
between us. There are circumstances affecting 
your life which I should have thought it right 
to acquaint you with long since. They are 
withheld from you at the request of one to 
whom you owe obedience. It is a great trial, 
but you will not lessen it by struggling against 
it. You shall see my note to Stephen Pierre- 
point if you like. Since you will not consent 
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to give up the engagement, T shall merely send 
a line to ask him to come here to-morrow 
afternoon. I must see him alone. When he 
has heard all that I have to say, he may 
speak to you if he pleases ; but for your 
sake, I hope he will be persuaded to go 
away without exposing you to such useless 
agitation." 

" I shaR see him," Elsie said ; " I have 
made up my mind about that. I will not 
have aU my chance of happiness talked away 
without my being able to help myself, or 
understand what has happened.'' 

" I can only warn you," Margaret said 
solenmly, "and assure you, from my better 
knowledge, that you cannot help yourself, and 
may only give yourself a deeper wound than 
you. have any thought of now. Will you 
look while I write my note to Mr. Pierre- 
point?" 

Elsie stood up, and Margaret resumed her 
pen ; it was but a line or two, requesting him 
to call and see her at a certain hour in the 
afternoon of the next day, that she added to 
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her commencement, and then she folded and 
sealed the note. 

Elsie's eyes followed it wistfully as Margaret 
carried it out of the room. She would have 
liked to have had it in her hand for one 
moment, to have laid her cheek on the name 
written outsida She was actually more occu- 
pied with the thought that Stephen Pierre- 
point would receive the note, that Margaret 
and not she herself had had the privilege of 
first sending written words to him, than with 
anxiety about the result of the appointed in- 
terview. He would come to the house to- 
morrow — he would certainly be there. He 
would talk to Margaret and overcome her 
objections. What was there he could not 
do ? Elsie found she could not be very 
hopeless or let her thoughts go much beyond 
that. 

Mrs. Blake awoke from her sleep that 
evening in much pain and discomfort ; and 
Elsie and Margaret had to watch by her 
bedside a great part of the night. They 
sat side by side in the dim light of the 
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night-lamp, holding whispered consultations at 
intervals on the state of the invalid, busied 
together in many little oflSces for her comfort, 
and never approaching by a single word or 
look the subject that had agitated them both 
so much during the day. 

Each hour that passed Elsie said to her- 
self, "It is nearer to-morrow.*' She tried to 
think it was only the interval of suspense 
she had to dread ; when that was over, all 
would be weU. Meanwhile Margaret sat nerv- 
ing herself for an eflfort which would make 
all the old long covered-up wounds in her 
heart bleed afresh. It must be done. Words 
she had hoped never to speak again must be 
spoken when to-morrow came. 

The hours of the next day, till four o'clock, 
iwrere even more tedious to Elsie than the 
night-watches had been. She had taken a 
resolution, but it was one of which her con- 
science did not altogether approve, and the 
doubt made her restless. 

In Margaret's face there was always the 
same look of suflfering. Elsie began to rebel 
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against it in her heart. " It was cruel of 
Margaret to look so/^ she told herself ; " for 
was it not her life, her love, that was at 
stake, not Margaret's? Margaret had no 
right to take disaster for granted, and chill 
her to the soul with such hopeless looks, 
She could not trust Margaret; she wonlA 
hear and judge for herself." 

She and her aunt were both in Mrs. Blake'a 
room when it struck four. Elsie went to the 
window to look out. She was very nervous, 
but her absorbing fear was lest something 
should prevent Steenie from calling, and 
she should have to wait another day. When 
at last she saw him coming up the walk, she 
gave a start of joy. The window was open, 
she leaned out; he chanced to look up in 
passing, their eyes met, and he smiled. Elsie 
drew back her head into the room, radiant, 
Jushed, triumphant, defiant of Margaret and 
of fear, smiUng at herself for having felt so 
miserable. 

Margaret had been watching her, and under- 
stood the look. It told her that her torture 
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hour had come. She rose deliberately, folded 
the work she was doing, and laid it away. 

" You will not leave Grandmamma till I 
return," she said, looking back anxiously at 
Elsie as she left the room. 

Elsie made no answer ; she opened the door 
Margaret closed behind her, heard Stephen's 
steps and her aunt's crossing the hall to the 
library, and the library door closing behind 
them, and then she waited a minute or two 
irresolute. Her grandmother lay back tran- 
quilly in her chair free from pain, but not 
noticing much anything that passed around 
her. Elsie stooped down quickly and kissed 
her cheek. 

" If you knew, you would be on my side, 
darling,'' she said to herself, taking courage 
and a sort of sanction for what she was going 
to do from the thought. Then she went down- 
stairs, found Crawford in the kitchen, and 
sent her to sit with her mistress for half 
an hour. 

There were twD entrances to the library ; 
one towards a passage opening into the garden, 
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that was rarely used but in very hot weather, 
when it was desirable to let as much air as 
possible into the low-roomed old house. Elsie 
went in and out that way oftener than any 
one else ; for the comer of the room on which 
the door opened was very dark, and cumbered 
with a great folding screen, used in winter 
to keep the draught from Mr. Blake's arm- 
chair, and less nimble feet than hers were apt 
to stumble there. 

She opened the passage door softly now, 
pushed aside a fold of the screen, and stood 
inside the room a little in the shade, but 
visible to those within, if they chanced to turn 
their heads towards her. 

Margaret was seated at the further end of 
the room by the window, and Stephen near her 
with the full light falling on his face. Elsie 
could almost have read the words on their 
lips, if her quick hearing had not enabled her 
to catch them. Stephen had just finished 
speaking when she entered. It rejoiced her 
heart to see how tranquil and confident he 
looked; there was even the beginning of a 
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smile on his lips, as if he were half amused 
at something Margaret had said. 

Margaret looked up to answer him. Her 
brow was knit with pain, and her hands, 
usually so quiet, were clasping and unclasping 
themselves nervously as they lay in her lap, 
but her voice never faltered ; distinct and cold 
her clear tones sounded through the room. 

" I am sorry," she said, " that you will not 
take my advice, and withdraw your request for 
my niece's hand on my solemn assurance that 
there are circumstances in our lives which, 
if you knew them, would alter your views, 
and which I cannot explain without pain to 
myself and risk to her peace of mind." 

**You cannot judge of what circumstances 
would or would not deter me," said Stephen 
quickly. " I told you just now that I cannot 
imagine anything you can say making me 
"think or feel differently towards her from what 
H do now. So long as she remains what she 
is, and I have her promise, I will never 
voluntarily give her up. I am prepared for 
difficulties and objections, prepared to wait. 
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prepared for anything but to resigD the 
promise she made me yesterday at any one's 
request but her own.*' 

How glad Elsie was she came in I How 
noble she thought Steenie looked as in the 
energy of speaking the last words he rose 
from his seat and stood up tall and resolute, 
looking down on Margaret! 

There was silence for a few moments. 

*' You are forcing a painful task upon me" 
Margaret said at last. " Let me go through it 
with as little interruption as possible. You 
must listen to some particulars of our family 
history which we would gladly not have been 
obliged to communicate to any one here. I 
must trust to your honour to make them as 
little known as possible. We came here for 
the sake of the quiet and retirement of the 
place, and because we were unknown to every 
one. Blake was my mother's maiden name; 
my father's name is Le Fevre. My eldest 
brother, Herbert Le Fevre, is Elsie's father." 

Elsie saw Steenie start, and change colour ; 
all at once his face grew white and wild- 
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looking, as if he had received a terrible blow. 
She could hardly help calling out aloud, but 
she pressed her lips tightly together, for Mar- 
garet was going on. 

" You know the story that attaches to that 
name ? I have said enough then. Mr. Neale 
told me you might have heard it." 

" No, no," cried Steenie eagerly ; " I have 
ieard nothing that can concern you. There 
was a Le Fevre — Mrs. Neale's guardian — of 
vhose crimes I have heard, but it is so long 
»go. That man must be dead long ago.'' 

•'He is not dead," said Margaret. "I will 
ell you the story once for all, with such 
xculpation as there is for him. He was not 
Iways a bad-hearted man, and he had had re- 
ponsibilities laid upon him for which he was 
ot fitted. My father was asked by a friend 
f his, on his death-bed, to be guardian to his 
anghter. He had a great distaste for business 
imself, and persuaded his friend to join his 
on's name in the trust with his. Year by 
rear my father fell more and more into the habit 
of confiding everything to my brother Herbert, 
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in whose integrity and talents for business 
he had the greatest confidence. He was not 
altogether what we thought him, though the 
evil in his character was of slow growth. He 
had a beautiful gay wife, excessively fond of 
pleasure and show ; they lived beyond their 
means, and to escape from difficulties that 
came upon them, he was tempted to speculate 
with his ward's money, and lost it. He 
succeeded in concealing the loss for a time, 
and went on, hoping to redeem it by fresh 
adventures ; but one wrong led to another. 
Miss Connington, while she was still almost a 
child, made a runaway marriage with Walter 
Neale, my brother^s brother-in-law. My father 
wa^ angry, and refused to see either of them ; 
and so we only heard rumours of the dis- 
content and many disputes that arose between 
the supposed young heiress's husband and her 
guardian whenever questions of money had to 
be discussed between them. 

** One of these disputes led to the quarrel, 
the miserable quarrel that ended so fatally for 
us all. It was not a premeditated act. My 
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brother had gone down to Thoresby, where 
the Neales hved, to settle some business with 
his ward. The day after his arrival he and 
Walter Neale went out apparently on quite 
j&iendly terms together. As they were re- 
turning home after a day's shooting, some 
of the old subjects of disagreement must have 
come up between them. Their voices were 
heard from a distance loud in dispute ; but 
no one thought of interfering. I have 
always believed that Walter Neale struck a 
blow first; that it was not the provocation 
of words only which so maddened my brother 
as to induce him to fire the shot that killed 
his companion. 

" Walter Neale was found dead in Thoresby 
woods that evening, and my brother escaped 
to France. He was soon traced, and brought 
back. Gilbert Neale, the brother of the un- 
happy man who had been killed, spared no 
pains to bring the offender to justice. It 
was proved on the trial that there had been 
great provocation, and that my brother's crime 
was not premeditated murder ; but the misap- 
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propriation of the money told strongly against 
him, and he was sentenced to twenty-one years 
of penal servitude. He is bearing it yet, — 
he, and we, who, being linked with him, must 
take our share of the suffering and shame that 
he has earned. Now you know the whole 
miserable story. It made a noise in the world 
once ; it would rise up again and follow any 
one of us who should attempt to take an 
honourable place in society. Elsie has lived 
with us since she was a very little child. 
Her mother died in the first of the evil days, 
and she has been brought up in ignorance 
of her father's history. It has been his wish 
that it should be so. The one gleam of light 
in his miserable existence has been the hope 
of one day meeting his innocent child, and 
seeing no shame or sorrow for him on her 
face. I have always feared that such a bless- 
ing could not possibly come to him, and yet — 
I — we have all straggled for it, as the one 
chance of redemption left for him. Do not 
come between us, and that single prospect of 
a measure of good in the future. I do not 
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ask you to conceal what I have told you from 

your father and friends if you think it right to 

tell them; but keep it from her. Have the 

<30urage to go away from Oldbury without seeing 

lier again. You cannot save her from her lot. 

It is not to be expected of you that you should 

be willing to share it; but 1 do require you 

"fco leave her at once, without harrowing her 

feelings with farther interviews, or raising 

false hopes by promises made in an excitement 

of feeling now, which you would be certain to 

xrepent of hereafter. I am not good at asking 

vfavours of any one ; but I do implore this 

of you." 

Maxgaret rose as she finished speaking, came 
close to Stephen, and laid her hand on his arm. 
Her grave voice had hardly faltered once 
during her narrative, but her lips had grown 
'^whiter and whiter as they resolutely formed 
the words, and now it was a haggard death- 
like face, with energy and life in the imploring 
eyes only, that confronted Stephen. 

He had turned away while she spoke, and 
was leaning against the window-frame, his face 
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partly hidden on liis arm. He did not imme- 
diately look up to answer Margaret; but 
Elsie could see by the agitation of his whole 
frame that a severe struggle was going on in 
his mind. She had gradually come forward 
almost into the middle of the room. The first 
sentences of Margaret s story struck her to the 
heart like the repeated strokes of a knife ; she 
had instinctively put up her hands to defend 
herself from them, and then her pulses seemed 
to stop beating. The succeeding words that 
fell from Margaret's lips buzzed in her ears, 
darkened her eyes like actual palpable things, 
but they conveyed no impression to her mind. 
Her eyes were fixed stedfastly on Steenie's 
face, watching the changes there; only there 
she felt capable of reading her destiny, of 
understanding the meaning of what had come 
upon her. When he turned away from Mar- 
garet to the window, and shaded his face, 
a new agony struck through her. She made 
a step or two forward into the room, which 
seemed to grow dark round her, and strained 
her eyes to see stilL At last he moved his 
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liand from his forehead, and prepared to speak. 
It would be a sentence of life or death that 
came from his lips, Elsie felt The first words, 
lowly spoken, failed to reach her ears ; she was 
losing the power of listening and looking; 
the darkness came close. to her; she threw out 
lier arms to save herself with a cry of fear, 
and feU forward in a swoon on the floor. 

She fancied afterwards that she had a con- 
fused recollection of being raised up in strong 
arms and carried to the window, and of 
hearing voices murmuring round her at inter- 
vals for a long time ; but a crushingly heavy 
weight lay on her limbs and pressed down 
her eyelids, and forbade her to stir or look 
up. She seemed to herself to be lying dead, 
listening to echoes of sounds, and feeling 
transmitted touches from a distant invisible 
world, into which she had no power to bring 
ierself back. 

A long time afterwards, when a current 
^f cold air blowing on her face brought a 
^sense of revival, she opened her eyes wearily, 
^3ad saw Margaret's anxious face bending over 
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her. She was lying on the floor by the 
Btudy window open to the ground, and a lamp 
on a table near cast a faint light over the 
room. She dragged herself up into a half- 
sitting position and looked round. 

" He has gone/' she said ; " he has left 
me; there is no one here but you."' 

" Yes, we are alone together, dearest. Are 
you better ? " Margaret answered soothingly ; 
but Elsie let herself slide down on to the 
floor again and shut her eyes. 

"Elsie," Margaret said, bending over her, 
"I sent him away. He did not want to go, 
but I made him leave us when I saw you 
were coming to yourself It was my duty. 
Dearest, we could not let him stay, you and 
I, and permit him to speak words, and bind 
himself by promises, in the excitement of 
such an hour as this, which he might regret 
all his life after. We are very unhappy, all 
of us, but you and I, dear, will never drag 
down any one we love to share our pain. 
We can make that resolution at least, and 
there is peace and self-respect in it" 



i 
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Margaret's words had a bracing strength 
n them, like the chill evening air, but Elsie 
vas not in a state to bear them just then, 
^ey only made her shiver and moan, and 
urn her head more resolutely away. She 
srould not let Margaret raise her from the 
round ; it seemed the most friendly place to 
er just then. If only it would open, and 
ake her down a little lower still, and cover 
er up from the sight of everything that 
er eyes had hitherto rested on ! 

Some one came and called Margaret away; 
Lxt Elsie lay still where she was, till the 
LOon rose and looked cold on her face, and 
issed away, and the stars came and blinked 
i her. She was not thinking. The con- 
^irsation she had overheard had hardly 
nought any distinct facts to her mind, or 
' all events she could not remember them 
yw. She had only a vague horror wander- 
Lg up and down in her mind, which rose 
P and thrust the thought of Steenie from 
^^ when she tried to recall his face, and 
^wtted out for ever the dreams of father 
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and mother that had made part of her life 
till now* 

The most distinct impression she had was 
a dread of having to get up at last, and 
mount the stairs she had run down an hour 
or two ago, and stand in the window where 
she had been when Steenie smiled up at her, 
and be forced to see the places and speak 
to the people she had last looked upon and 
spoken to, when there was hope in her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

OUDBURY AGHAST. 

Mk. Pierrepoint was too anxious and unhappy 
to conceal from Cecil what had passed between 
him and Stephen during their conversation on 
the evening after Mra Lutridge's visit. Cecil's 
anxiety made her a little inquisitive, and Mr* 
Pierrepoint was not the sort of person to deny 
himself the comfort of her sympathy and the 
relief of discussing probabilities with her when- 
ever they were alone together. 

He did not at first intend to confide so far 
in her, but one revelation led to another ; and 
on the morning of the second day after Stephen's 
departure, whUe they were pacing up and 
down the elm-tree walk together, watching 
for the postman to come up the street, the 
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whole sad history which Margaret had revealec 
to Stephen was told. 

Cecil heard it almost in silence. Perhap 
the sharpest pang she felt was the prick oJ 
remorse that came when she remembered ho\v 
she had paced that garden walk, a day or twc 
ago, picturing the happiness of these two, be- 
tween whom such a thunderbolt had falleiL 
and allowed thoughts of self to spoil hez 
pleasure in it. How could she be so selfish 
Oh, if only the prospect she had then though 
a little gloomy would come back now and loo 
probable, or even possible, how thankful 9^ 
would be ! 

Mr. Pierrepoint had finished his narration - 
the facts of the story by the time CeciJ3 
thoughts had reached this point, and he pr^ 
ceeded to expatiate earnestly, almost angrilj 
on his certainty that Stephen could not possibly 
in the face of such circumstances, persist in hi- 
desire to engage himself tx) Elsie Blakie. Ir 
could not be thought of. He did not wish tc 
quarrel with his son, but to sanction such a 
connexion was a sheer impossibility, which, in 
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sane moments, Stephen himself would not con- 
template. He almost implored Cecil to assure 
him that she was as sanguine as to Stephen's 
reasonableness as he professed to be himself. 
When he paused for a comfortable answer, 
Cecil roused herself to speak with some diffi- 
culty. 

" How could Steenie go away ? " she said, in 
a tone that jarred on Mr. Pierrepoint's feelings. 
** How could he leave her ? I can't under- 
stand it.'' 

" My dear, I wonder you don't see that it 
was the only wise, the only honourable thing 
to be done, though I don't quite give him the 
credit of it. The elder Miss Blake seems to 
be a very right thinking person, and to have 
behaved very well. She has forbidden him to 
come to the house, or to write to her niece for 
the present. She told him she was extremely 
anxious that no rash promises should be made, 
■which could only lead to repentance and dis- 
appointment afterward. I have always be- 
lieved her to be a very upright, proud person, 
and I can imagine she would be very unwilling 
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to allow her niece to enter a family where 
her presence would be felt to be a disgrace. 
She would prefer any other lot, however 
humble or lonely, to that. It was, doubtiess, 
a feeling of this kind which prevented her 
forming any marriage connexion herself*' 

" Of course it was," said Cecil ; "I under- 
stand her. But Elsie, our poor Elsie, she is 
not proud or strong-minded. Loneliness and 
neglect will not be tolerable to her. Oh, why 
should she have to bear them ? Why must 
she be punished for other people's sins ? " 

"It is inevitable," Mr. Pierrepoint said, 
"and right too. *The sins of the fathers,' 
you know " 

"Oh, uncle, don't!'' cried Cecil, the tears 
starting into her eyes. " That is just one of 
those things that go down into one's heart like 
a knife. I know it is true and just as it is 
meant there, only when it is applied in a case 
like this it does seem so terrible." 

"There are many terrible things in the 
world one has to face," answered Mr. Pierre- 
point ; "and no good ever comes of shutting 
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one's eyes to them. Your father is a man of 

experience, and will, you will find, take the 

same view that I do." 

" But did Steenie promise to be guided by 

Papa ? That is another thing I can't under- 
stand. Such a question as this, I should have 
"thought, a man must decide for himself. It 
"will be very unlike Steenie to let Papa decide 
for him." 

"He did not promise, but I reckon very 
much on your father's influence over him. In 
fact it rests with your father, for without my 
oonsent and assistance, Steenie cannot possibly 
marry for years to come ; and I have engaged 
to abide by your father's decision, whatever 

it is." 

** But even if they can't marry for years to 
come, they might be engaged and wait. Steenie 
is sure to get on eventually, either at the bar, 
or in some career that will open out for him if 
he goes abroad with Papa. That is what I 
expect they will decide to do," Cecil said, a: 
little maliciously. 

** It would be a miserable mistake," groaned 
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Mr. Pierrepoint. "Do you wish Steenie to 
cut himself off from all his fiiends and ruin 
his prospects for life ? Would you have him 
take his father-in-law to live with him when 
he comes out of prison ; and am I expected to 
open the Rectory to them, and let them come 
here ? I wonder that you can think calmly of 
such a prospect." 

Cecil did not make any direct answer to this 
appeal. "If only my father had seen her," 
she said musingly, after a pause. *'He won't 
be able even to imagine what she really is. I 
wish I were in London just now.'' 

"You are taking this in a very different 
spirit from what I expected," Mr. Pierrepoint 
said reproachfully. " I thought you had your 
cousin's interest really at heart. Cecil, take 
care you are not carried away by girUsh 
interest in a love story to act a part you may 
repent all your life. What will your feelings 
be hereafter if you use the influence you have 
to confirm Stephen in a course of conduct that 
will make a lasting breach between him and 
me ] You can't think it right that he should 
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set my wishes at nought in so serious a matter 
as this." 

**No, no; of course not," cried Cecil eageriy. 
" I am only wishing it were possible that 
Papa should give his opinion in favour of 
an engagement being allowed ; and then 
you know you have promised to reconcile 
yourself to it. Was that a drop of rain ? 
Oh dear, I am afraid there is a storm coming 
on, and I want to go up the hill as soon as 
the letters have come, to try if I can see 
Elsie Blake." 

" I beg you will do no such thing. I really 
must request very particularly that there may 
be no communication whatever between this 
house and the house on the hill while you 
remain here." 

Cecil was going to remonstrate hotly, when 
the sharp sound of the postman's knock sent 
her flying through the house to take the 
letters from the servant in the hall. 

She came back with one only in her hand. 
"For me, not you," she said to Mr. Pierre- 
point, who met her half-way. "Yes, it is 
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from Papa, but there will be nothing particular 
in it, for he will never suppose I know." 

"Read it at all events,'' said Mr. Pierre- 
point breathlessly. 

Cecil tore the envelope open and glanced 
quickly down the pages. At one point her 
countenance fell, and she uttered a little 
sound of vexation. 

'' Well ? '' asked Mr. Pierfepoint 

" Oh, nothing," answered Cecil, colouring 
deeply; then looking up and observing an 
expression of anxious curiosity on her uncle's 
face, she made a great eflfort and added, " But 
I daresay you would like to read the last half 
page ; begin here." She held the letter towards 
her uncle and re-perused the lines with him, 
till some tears starting to her eyes made her 
father's words illegible. 

^^ I begin to wish I had let you come up to 
London a week or two ago," the letter rai^- 
" I know how warm my Cecil's heart is, ar^-^ 
how she throws herself headlong into h^^' 
friends' concerns, making herself sometimes ^ 
little more busy in them than is quite wi^^ 
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or well for her own peace. I am afraid she 
is placed in rather trying circumstances just 
now, which call for more circumspection than 
I can credit her with. Seriously, my darling, 
I am uneasy about you, and I wish with all 
my heart I had not let you spend this long 
summer in Oldbury. I don't like to think 
of your having been made the confidant in 
a love affair which is likely to have a veiy 
painful termination. Not knowing how far 
you are involved, I cannot give you all the 
advice I should like to give. I only venture 
to say, be cautious, or rather be obedient. 
You are under your uncle's roof; dont say 
or do anything of which you think he would 
disapprove ; and remember that this is too 
smous a matter for unauthorized meddling." 
There was a postscript scribbled in a comer, 
which Cecil had overlooked at first. "I open 
my letter to say that on second thoughts I 
had rather you came home to me as soon 
« possible. I know Grandmamma does not 
like to be hurried into a journey, so I shall 
"Hot expect to see you till the end of the week. 
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We must soon plunge into the business o^R^^ 
preparations for our voyage to China, and 
you will have more than enough to do and 
think of. Steenie will write to his father to- 
morrow, and so shall I. We are having a 
great deal of talk about the secretaryship 
and other things. When we have come to 
any conclusion, we wiU write." 

Mr. Pierrepoint was surprised to see a round 
blot fall on the paper as he finished reading, 
and looking up he spied another on its way 
down Cecil's cheek. 

" My dear," he said, " I thought you would 
be glad of a summons to London. You wished 
you were there a few minutes ago." 

Cecil dashed the moisture from her eyes. 
Of course it was not to be expected that any 
one should understand what great pain the 
least shade of blame from her father gave her, 
or how deeply she was troubled by the pros- 
pect of a difiference of opinion arising between 
herself and him. 

"Grandmamma will take a week to make 
up her mind about going," she said. " It 
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^will be too late for me to do any good when 
I get there." 

"I don't know what you mean by doing 
SLUj good," Mr. Pierrepoint observed stiffly. 
^'^ You always profess to have unbounded con- 
fiicienee in your father's goodness and wisdom, 
r should have thought you would not have 
pxresumed to seek to injBuence his judgment 
itx any way." 

" I am not to have the chance ; I am ordered 

to do nothing," she said a little huskily, as she 

dx*^w the letter from her uncle's hands and 

^^^"Vished it down with an impatient gesture 

t^ the bottom of her pocket. She had never 

s^xrved any letter of her father's so before. 

3k[r. Pierrepoint passed on to his study, re- 
^^"ved of one-half of his load of apprehension, 
3*^d Cecil flew upstairs to her grandmother's 
TCK>m to impart the news of their summons 
to London, and attempt to argue her into an 
admission that she could possibly encounter 
a three-hours' railway journey without having 
had an entire week to think about it before- 
hand. 
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A lengthened discussion of this question 
with Lady Selina did not tend to caJm Cecil's 
temper or raise her spirits ; and when, a few 
hours later, she rushed across the road through 
a storm of rain to call on Miss Berry, she was 
so unlike her usual bright self that that lady 
could not refrain from exclaiming about her de- 
jected looks the instant she entered the room. 

Cecil felt disgusted with herself for her want 
of conmiand of countenance, when, after mys- 
teriously closing the door behind her, Miss 
Berry looked up into her face and began — 

" Ah, my dear, I see it is all true ! You 
have heard the terrible news about the Blakes 
as well as I. I thought I read it in your face 
as you were crossing the street, and now I 
am sure." 

" What terrible news ? " said CecU. . " Let 
me take off my wet cloak and hat, dear Elder- 
berry, and pray, pray don't look so doleful 
You know I always tell you never to believe 
half or a quarter of what you hear in Oldbury." 

" But, my dear, I am afraid you do believe 
this report about the Blakes. Oh, I have had 
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such a dreadful afternoon 1 When I saw Miss 
Tomkinson coming up the street through the 
heaviest of the thunder-shower, my heart 
misgave me ; for you know people don't 
come out in such a storm — at least not in 
Oldbury — unless they have a great deal of 
very bad news to tell. I thought of all the 
accidents that might possibly have happened 
Whether it was the powder-mills on the 
other side of the fiver that had been blown 
up and everybody killed ; or good Mrs. Adams 
taken in an apoplectic fit ; but nothing half so 
terrible as what I did hear came into my head 
I don't think I have ever been quite so miser- 
able in my life. Apart from my affection for 
the parties concerned, there is the sense of 
responsibility. I shall feel all my life, and 
I am sure Mrs. Lutridge will always say, 
that it has been almost all my fault. I am 
afraid in my agitation that I said more about 
that part of the subject to Miss Tomkinson 
than was quite prudent" 

" About what part ?" asked Cecil, fairly 
puzzled. 
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"About all that went on in this room a 
few weeks ago, which did not strike me so 
much at the time, because of my having you, 
my dear, so thoroughly fixed in my head for 
Stephen Pierrepoint. Now I will confess some- 
thing to you that troubles me a good deal- 
something I said myself They were standing, 
your cousin Stephen and Elsie Blake, on the 
opposite side of the table there, talking 
together one evening, as I am sorry to say 
they were very much in the habit of doing, 
and I had just finished knitting a pair of 
socks, and was measuring the two together 
to see how they matched, and I said aloud, 
*To be sure, what a handsome well-fitted 
pair, they were,' and your cousin looked 
up at me in the comical way he has, and 
said, * Thank you. Elderberry ; you really 
think so, do you?' My dear, do you know 
I believe now that he meant, not the socks, 
but himself and Elsie, and it does give me 
such a pang to-day to thiak it was, perhaps, 
that foolish speech of mine that put the whole 
thiQg into his head." 
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*'Miss Tomkinson has been talking scandal 
hout my cousin and Elsie Blake, then?'' said 
yecil. " She is the most arrant gossip in 
)ldbury. Yon may be sure she says a great 
leal more than she knows to be true/' 

" If I could but think so ; but it was not 
much about the young people she talked, 
bough of course it is their engagement that 
lakes the other revelation so terrible. It is 
nis dreadful discovery that has come out 
30ut the Blakes she has been confiding to 
le. I can hardly put it into words; but it 
terns that we have been deceived in them 
11 along. They are not Blakes at all; they 
ave another name, of which they have reason 
^ be ashamed. Mr. and Mrs. Blake have a 
^n still living of whom we have never heard ; 
'« is Elsie's father, and Miss Tomkinson says 
-^ is actually in prison now, convicted of a 
lime — Miss Tomkinson says parricide ; but 

have been thankfully reflecting, since she 
^ft, it cant be quite that, for old Mr. Blake 
^ certainly alive. Still, I am afraid it may be 
^mething nearly as bad, for Mrs. Lutridge 
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has had several attacks of palpitation, and 
says that if murderers' families are to be 
allowed to flock to Oldbury there will be no 
knowing when we are safe/' 

"Where did all this cruel gossip spring 
from?" said Cecil in despair. " I hope, dear 
Miss Berry, you will do all you can to pre- 
vent its spreading in the town. True or 
untrue, think how cruel it is towards the 
Blakes for their neighbours to be circulating 
tales against them while poor old Mrs. Blake 
is dying. What business is it of anybody's 
in Oldbury?" 

"My dear, the Blakes have been living in 
Oldbury sixteen years, and we see them every 
Sunday at church. It is not to be expected 
that we should not talk about them. It 
seems that Mrs. Lutridge has long had sus- 
picions, and that they have been confirmed 
in aa extraordinary manner through the in- 
strumentality of Dr. Tomkinson, who is now 
staying in the town. He was called in to 
visit Mrs. Blake, and he recognised her and 
Miss Blake. He is doctor in one of the 
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convict prisons, and he has actually seen 
them there — Mrs. Blake and Margaret in 
prison — with his own eyes ! Oh, dear ! Miss 
Tomkinson thought it her duty to acquaint 
Mrs. Lutridge with the circumstance at once, 
and yesterday, after having inquired and 
learned ftirther particulars, she called on the 
Bodleys, and on several other families, and, 
my dear, I am afraid there is no use in hoping 
that the Oldbury people can be kept from 
talking about it, though every one seems to 
agree that no one but Mrs. Lutridge should 
venture to speak on the subject to poor Mr, 
Pierrepoint. It is terrible for him. His son 
engaged to a murderer's daughter! It is 
enough to break his heart, and all our hearts ; 
and when I think that it was at my house 
it all happened — 1 don't, of course, mean the 
murder, but the engagement — I do feel as if 
I should never be able to hold up my head 
again.'' 

"You think only of yourself and of my 
uncle; you do not seem nearly as sorry for 
Elsie Blake as I should have expected. I 
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think you are very unfeeling, Elderberry/' cried 
Cecil, who was by this time worried into an 
aggressive state of temper that made it a relief 
to find fault with some one. 

This startling accusation drove Miss Berry 
to a fresh flood of tears ; and when Cecil, re- 
pentant, attempted to console her, she, too, 
broke down utterly, and gave way to such 
a despairing fit of weeping that Miss Berry 
became thoroughly alarmed on her account. 

" Let me go ! " Cecil said, when by a great 
efibrt she had succeeded in calming hersel£ 
"No, I don't want any sal-volatile or any- 
thing ! T am not ill, I am only silly. Please 
understand that I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself for going on like this, and that you 
are not to think anything of it, or draw 
conclusions. I will come again to-morrow and 
behave better. You see it has done raining, 
and nothing will really do me good now but 
the air." 

The wet streets were very still and empty 
when CecU came out into them, and instead 
of turning in at the Kectory gates she walked 
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on at a brisk pace down the lower part of the 
town out on to the road, till she came to the 
bridge over the Idle. There was nobody on 
it this afternoon. It was such a relief to her to 
be out of the house, and to feel the wind blow- 
ing freshly on her face, that she could not help 
lingering. She leant on the parapet of the 
bridge and looked down into the dark turbid 
water. 

It had ceased raining, but heavy storm- 
clouds were rising from the west, and spread- 
ing themselves over the sky. Fitful gusts of 
wind came every now and then, and raved in 
the tree-tops, and tossed withering leaves and 
dead branches down into the river. The gloom 
suited Cecil's state of mind very well that 
afternoon. She let her thoughts glance back 
all through the weeks and days of the bright 
summer. What a time it had been! and now 
it was over, and everything was changed. 
The wind seemed to take the last word from 
her lips and moan it out over the whole 
country round; the trees tossed their arms 
in despair when it was brought to them ; and 
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the river made a long endless sigh of it 
it rippled away under her feet. 

She was almost frightened at the pain in he 
own heart. Yes, it was true what her father 
said. She had been unconsciously mixing her- 
self up too intimately in the lives of those 
two, whose hearts after all were each other's and 
not hers ; and now the blow that struck them 
wounded her more deeply than any one would 
be able to understand. She hardly dared ask her- 
self why she was so very very unhappy, why 
life looked so diflferent to her now from what it 
had done when she used to cross that bridge 
in gay talk with her cousin, on soft bright 
mornings and evenings in the early summer- 
time. It would be a never-to-be-forgotten 
smnmer to her ; it left her very diflferent from 
what it found her. Oh, how was it that she 
had allowed this deep disturbance to invade 
her soul ? 

It had not all come with the knowledge of 
her cousin's and Elsie's trouble. She remembered 
that she had not been able to rejoice in their 
happiness as she had intended to do, and that 
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thought gave her quite an unreasonably strong 

pang of remorse now. She covered her eyes 

with her haads for a minute or two— there 

was no one to see her — and breathed a silent 

fervent prayer in her heart that she might be 

j)ermitted to do something for her two friends ; 

to work generously for them, and help them 

to be faithful to each other, and that she 

might live to see them crowned with happiness 

in the end, without one thought of self coming 

in then to cloud her joy in their prosperity. 

She felt a great deal calmer and braver when 

she turned to walk home again, and managed 

to meet her uncle at dinner-time with a 

tolerably cheerful countenance. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MRS. LUTRIDGE ACTS FOR THE BEST. 

When the next morning came, Mr. Pierrepoint 
rather repented having made a confidant of 
Cecil, for her extreme anxiety induced a vigi- 
lance on her part that was rather embarrassing 
to him. If she had been sympathising fully with 
his wishes, it would have been all very well ; 
they could have watched the post, and wished 
the early hours of the day away together in 
comfort. As it was, it irritated him to know 
that she was on the alert to hear everything 
that came to his knowledge, and to feel that, 
having already spoken so openly to her, he 
could hardly refuse to gratify the curiosity he 
had roused. 

He heard with some impatience the drawing- 
room door open softly, just as he was opening 
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the door of the library that he might catch 
the first sound of the postman's steps ap- 
proaching ; and when the expected knock 
came, he found it would be most dignified to 
stand still within the library doorway, so little 
chance was there of his being beforehand with 
the light figure that flew down the stairs and 
laid hands on the letters before the postman 
had finished slipping them into the box. 

" I know I ought not to have done it," 
Cecil said apologetically, as she handed him 
his letters in at the door ; ** but I thought 
there might be a little line for me from Papa 
or Steenie, and I was in such a hurry to get 
it. They are all for you to-day." 

Mr. Pierrepoint's habitual graciousness failed 
him just then. He took the letters in silence, 
and closed the study door in Cecil's face. 

She was too unhappy to be angry. She 
walked up and down the hall, and sat on the 
stairs watching the study, in the hope that 
her uncle would come out and speak to her, or 
at all events that she should read on his face 
the character of the news he had received. 
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What a long time he was studying the two thick 
letters she had handed him in ! Cecil roamed 
about the house twisting and wringing her 
small hands with impatience. It was raining 
heavily again, soft, persistent, melancholy 
rain, and she could not refresh herself by run- 
ning out into the garden. She wandered into 
the breakfast-room at last, and looked, me- 
chanically out of the window. Presently a 
tall, imposing figure, cloaked, clogged, and 
umbrellaed, appeared in the distance of 
the empty wet street. No mistaking Mrs. 
Lutridge, or hoping that it was not the Rec- 
tory she was bearing down upon. Cecil took 
her resolution at once. 

She walked straight to the library, entered 
without knocking, and closed the door behind 
her. Mr. Pierrepoint was seated at his desk, 
his head resting dejectedly on his hand, and 
several sheets of paper spread out before 
him. Cecil went up and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Please don't be angry with me. Uncle," 
she said : " I have not any right to ask ; but 
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won't you tell me what they say — what my 
father says at least?" 

" Your father says just what I should have 
expected him to say," Mr. Pierrepoint answered, 
rather sharply ; *' what any man of sense and 
• experience must say. He knows the history of 
the Le Fevre family very well. He remembers 
the trial of this girl's father, and the great 
public indignation roused against him at the 
time by the disclosures that came out. He 
considers that I have every right to refuse my 
consent to my son's marrying the daughter of 
such a man — that I ought indeed to set my 
face against it; since Steenie is too young, 
and, at present, not in a state of mind to judge 
what is for his real good. . If I can prevent it, 
he must not be allowed to sacrifice himself." 

Cecil's eyes had become fixed, while her uncle 
was speaking, on an unopened letter, directed 
in Stephen's handwriting, which lay on the 
desk, and she hardly heard the last sentence. 

'^ Oh ! " she could not help exclaiming, 
"there is a letter! Steenie has written to 
her." 
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"Yes," said Mr. Pierrepoint discontentedly, 
"it seems that her aunt has entreated him 
not to attempt any communication with her 
as long as my consent to their engagement is 
withheld, and he actually wants me to take 
this letter to her myself, to secure her being 
allowed to receive and answer it/' 

" Then he does not mean quite to give her 
up ? '^ said Cecil eagerly. 

" What he means just now will prove of 
very little consequence in the end. He cannot 
marry her at present, and it appears that her 
friends have sufl&cient principle not to allow 
her to enter into an engagement unsanctioned 
by me. Whatever promises for the future he 
may have made in that letter had much better 
have been left unwritten. Yes, you may read 
what he says to me if you like ; he does not 
write in an undutiful spirit, but it is an ex- 
tremely distressing and perplexing letter to 
me." 

Cecil took the closely-written sheets from 
her uncle's hand, and read rapidly, for her ears 
told her that the threatened interruption was 
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imminent now. As she devoured the pages 
her heart beat faster and faster, and tears kept 
rushing up and inconveniently blinding her 
eyes. She liked the letter, every word. It 
was just what she would have expected Steenie 
to write, from her inmost knowledge of him, 
and yet it moved her strangely, as earnest 
words will when they come from a person who 
usually shows the lighter part of his character 
only. 

In her breathless haste, it was rather the 
sense than the words she gathered. Stephen 
did not make light of the objections to his 
engagement which his father felt so strongly. 
He even said that if he had known all he now 
knew at the beginning of his attachment to 
Elsie, or even before he had spoken to her, he 
should have felt it his duty to keep out of her 
way. It might possibly have been better for 
him if he had known earlier. He would not 
say that it was not a great misfortune to have 
aiven his heart to one whose life was shadowed 
with so terrible a calamity. But he had done 
it, and now he could only abide by the conse- 
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quences of his own act. She was not guilty, 
though the consequences of guilt rested on 
her, and he loved her well enough to wish to 
bear them with her. He did not expect 
his father to feel with him, or to give him 
credit for as much resolution and constancy as 
the course he had determined on called for. He 
did not venture to ask him to sanction either 
a marriage or an engagement between them 
at present, and he knew that Elsie's friends 
would not permit her to pledge herself to him 
without such sanction; but he had written to 
tell her that he should consider himself bound 
to her as long as she was free, and that she 
might trust him to claim her again as soon as 
he was in a position to marry, if her feelings 
towards him did not change in the mean- 
time. He had also, he said, ojQfered to remain in 
England, instead of going abroad, if she wished 
it. Having written this, and meaning to abide 
by her decision on that point, he thought it 
right that his father should know what he 
had done ; and he believed that he would not 
blame him when he came to think it over, 
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however strong his first disapproval might be. 
There was more that Cecil could only glance at. 
Something about Margaret Blake's honourable 
scruples, and his fears lest she should prevent 
Elsie from writing her wishes freely to him if 
his letter came to her in any other way than 
through his father s hands ; and then came a 
very earnest appeal to his father to be kind to 
Elsie, and to spare Margaret's pride as much 
as he could if he were admitted to an inter- 
view with them, when he called to deliver 
the letter. 

A peremptory tap at the study door came 
before Cecil's eyes had quite travelled down to 
the end of the last page. She laid her hand 
on the door to keep it shut while she restored 
the sheets to their envelope and laid the letter 
within Mr. Pierrepoint's writing-desk. She 
could not bear the thought of Mrs. Lutridge's 
eyes resting on it. 

" Uncle, I think he is right," she said. " I 
call it a noble letter. You will let Elsie have 
hers ? You will do what he asks ?" 

" He is very inconsiderate towards me/' Mr. 
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Pierrepoint said. " It is putting me in a most 
painfdl position* I had much rather not be 
brought into personal communication with 
these people, and my seeing them just now 
will occasion a great deal of gossip and mis- 
conception in the town.'' 

There was an expression in Cecil's eyes, still 
fixed on his face, that Mr. Pierrepoint did not at 
all like. A flash of indignation showing through 
their tears : " How can you think so much of 
how it affects yourself ? " the eyes said. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was not accustomed to have 
his self-regardful speeches received in that 
fashion; to most of his friends, it was an 
acknowledged fact that there was nothing in 
the world of so much consequence as the 
maintenance of his influence in Oldbury. 
Cecil's reproachful look touched him, but only 
enough to make him cross. 

" I think," he observed, " that you had better 
stand out of the way, and allow the person 
who has been waiting some time at the door 
to come in. I really have not any more time 
to give up to you this morning. There are 
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other things besides our own private concerns 
to be attended to.'^ 

Cecil escaped the minute the door was 
opened to admit Mrs. Lutridge, and that lady- 
burst in, too full of what she had to say to 
notice Miss Eussel's hasty departure. 
. The sympathy expressed in Mrs. Lutridge's 
face was not altogether ungrateful to Mr. 
Pierrepoint, irritated as he was by Cecil's 
unexpected opposition. She came in holding 
out both hands for Mr. Pierrepoint to shake. 

" Dear friend/' she began, " you see what a 
day it is, but I could not allow the rain to 
keep me away from you an hour longer. How 
my heart has been bleeding for you and for our 
dear Stephen during the last two days! All 
over the town there is nothing of talked but 
this dreadful disclosure about the Blakes, and 
the misery which your son's unfortunate at- 
tachment to that poor girl must occasion you. 
Confirmation of Dr. Tomkinson's story appears 
to rise up on every side, and the whole place 
is in a most painful state of agitation. How 
does Stephen bear it?'' 

VOL. IL XT 
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"He is away in London at present," said 
Mr. Pierrepoint ; " let us put him out of the 
question altogether. Cannot you do anything 
to stop the reports you speak of? True oir 
untrue, it is great cruelty to the Blakes that> 
such rumours should be spread abroad jusC^ 
now, when they have ahready sufficient troubled 
upon them.'' 

**My dear friend, I feel for the Blakes 
deeply as you do, but when I consider the peril 
to which our dear families have been exposed, 
I cannot but rejoice that we have been un- 
deceived in time. I shudder to think what 
might have happened. I have had fears — ^I 
don't mind confessing it to you now — serious 
fears, on my dear Richard's account ; and in 
looking back I remember a period when you 
yourself were drawn into a degree of intimacy, 

which might have led ^perhaps I am going 

too far in asking you to imagine what the 
result at that time might possibly have been." 

Mr. Pierrepoint made a hasty movement 
in his chair and muttered some incoherent 
negatives, which Mrs. Lutridge interpreted into 
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a refusal even to imagine the result she hinted 
at; and warned from this old subject of spe- 
culation, she reverted to the state of public 
opinion in Oldbury respecting the Blakes, 
upon which she had called to deliberate. 

Mr. Pierrepoint interrupted her now and 
then to put in a word or two of excuse for the 
conduct of the Blake family in concealing 
their antecedents from their Oldbury neigh- 
bours, or to recall to her recollection the 
various attempts to induce them to take part 
in the society of the place, which they had stre- 
nuously resisted when they first came to the 
town. Yet even while he was defending them 
from unjust blame, his vexation and dismay 
grew stronger and stronger. It was an intense 
annoyance to him to hear his son's name 
mixed np in the flood of exaggerated talk and 
gossip which Mrs. Lutridge poured into his 
ear. He glanced at the letter on his desk, and 
disliked the thought of the task Steenie had 
imposed on him more than ever. At last Mrs. 
Lutridge rose to go ; and just as she was shaking 
hands, her eyes fell on the letter addressed to 
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Miss Elfflc Blake, in Stephen's handwriting, 
which lay on the desk. Her eyebrows and eye- 
lids elevated themselves to their utmost capacity* 

^ Oh V she exclaimed (for there was no im- 
pertinence to which intense cariosity, mingled 
with spite, conld not tempt her). ''So he 
does correspond with the young lady ! I am 
sorry for that. I was in hopes, from what you 
said, that things had not gone quite so taa. I 
do feel for you, it is a most disastrous business 
indeed." 

/' No, no ; there is no correspondence,^ said 
Mr. Pierrepoint hastily, "and I hope you 
will contradict any gossip of that kind you 
may hear as decidedly as possible. I do not 
deny that there has been a certain degree 
oi attachment^ such as will arise when young 
people are thrown together; but I must do 
Miss Blake the justice to say that she is far too 
upright a person to sanction anything between 
her niece and my son of which I disapprove. 
Stephen is most probably going abroad with 
his uncle shortly, and this is a farewell letter 
which he has requested me to convey." 
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** Indeed 1 and you will actually see her? 
What a painful task for you, my dear friend ; 
and how liable to be misconstrued. Do you 
think that you are the best person to do it? 
Is it not exposing yourself to unnecessary 
agitation and persuasion ? Could I not spare 
you the painful scene by undertaking the 
delivery of this letter myself? I shall pass 
the house on my way home, and I was think- 
ing of calling and insisting on an interview 
with some member of the family, that I might 
give them a friendly word of warning about 
what is now being said against them in the 
town, and counsel them as to what their con- 
duct ought to be in the present painful crisis 
of their affairs. I should have no objection 
to see the young lady too; I would make a 
point of it. I would speak to her just as 
I should do if my own precious only son's 
interests were concerned — ^affectionately and 
faithfully, as I hardly think it would be 
possible for you to speak. Shall it not be 
as I say?" 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not answer immediately, 
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and Mrs. Lutridge stretched her hand over 
his shoulder, and lifted the letter from the 
desk 

"Yes," she said, "you feel with me that 
this is best, and I nee^ not say how thankful 
1 am of an opportunity of sparing you. It 
will not be the first time that I have taken on 
myself to act as a mother might do in what 
concerns our dear Stephen/' 

Mr. Pierrepoint stood irresolute, with his 
eyes fixed on the letter, silently watching it 
on its way to the leather reticule, already 
stufied with papers, in which Mrs. Lutridge 
was prepared to engulf it. Just as the steel 
mouth opened to snap it up, he put out his 
hand to stop it. Mrs. Lutridge dropped the 
letter in, and brought the steel lips togejjier 
with a soimding snap. 

" Yes, my acting for you in this matter will 
save a great deal of publicity and scandal 
You would probably not have been received 
the first time you called — you would have 
had to make repeated visits; and it is not 
as if you were in the habit of going to the 
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house. It is years since you have been within 
their doors. They have actually sent for the 
clergyman of the district church to administer 
the Sacrament to Mrs. Blake since she has been 
ilL What stronger proof of a guilty conscience ' 
towards you could they have given 1" 

** No, no, not that ; their conduct towards 
me is entirely blameless/' said Mr. Pierrepoint 
quickly. " But it is true enough that circum- 
stances have occurred which may well make 
Miss Blake prefer to receive this communica- 
tion from you rather than from me. I may 
trust you to make her understand that the 
letter is sent with my knowledge and consent, 
and to let her know that I do not blame her or 
her niece in the smallest degree for anything 
that has passed.'' 

" You may depend on me to act with true 
kindness and discretion. I am not one of those 
selfish people who, from a cowardly fear of 
taking responsibility on themselves, refrain 
from acting in their neighbours' concerns 
when they can be of service. I wonder what 
state Oldbury would be in if I were ? " 
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Mr. Pierrepoint did not seem disposed to 
enter into that question just then. He shook 
hands almost in silence, and in another 
moment Mrs. Lutridge found herself outsida 
the house, with her umbrella and her cloak 
and the soaking rain. She did not imme- 
diately turn her face homewards ; the rain did 
not daimt her. She preferred a very rainy day 
for calling on her friends. She liked coming 
into their houses with damp face and hair, 
and dispersing the drippings of her cloak and 
umbrella over their sanded floors or neat 
carpets. It carried an impression of self- 
devotion to their minds, which must, Mrs. 
Lutridge considered, greatly add to the edi- 
fication of her visits. 

She was far too wet and uncomfortable 
looking to-day to think of going home quietly ; 
and there were the Miss Tomkinsons at the other 
end of the town, who would be quite as grateful 
to her for coming to them through the rain, 
and giving them the earliest information of 
her interview with Mr. Pierrepoint, as her 
self-love demanded. 
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Perhaps she might even tell them about 
Stephen's letter, and edify them with a foretaste 
of the advice she meant to season it with when 
she gave it to Elsie ; shrinking, timid, dove- 
eyed Elsie, whom it would no doubt be well 
to warn against attempting fresh conquests, 
now that her first prize was slipping away 
from her. Mrs. Lutridge thought out some 
very judicious and vigorous sentences as she 
trudged resolutely along. 

There was a narrow little street running by 
the river-side, the opening of which had to be 
passed before you came to the bridge, beyond 
which the Tomkinsons' house was situated. 
Some of the poorest people in Oldbury lived 
there, and among the wretchedest of their 
houses Margaret Blake might be sometimes 
seen coming in and out. They were the only 
houses she had ever entered in Oldbury but her 
own. She chanced to be just returning from one 
of these visits of mercy when Mrs. Lutridge 
reached the comer of the street That vigilant 
lady's eye fell upon her while she was still dis- 
tant some paces, and scanned her curiously as 
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she approached. The hood of her grey cloak 
was drawn over her bonnet, and the struggle 
with the wind and rain had given a tempo- 
rary animation and colour to her face, which 
brought back to it, for the moment, a good 
deal of the peculiar proud beauty of which 
Mrs. Lutridge had hated the sight when it had 
first startled Oldbury, and been a topic of re- 
mark to everybody. What a firm light step she 
had ! She was holding her head higher than 
usual, as if some proud or defiant thought was 
in her mind. Mrs. Lutridge looked at her with 
amazement. Was this the way in which she, 
who was creating so much disturbance in the 
place, bore the disaffection of all her neigh- 
bours? Such an unbecoming spirit deserved 
to be taken down and humbled. 

Margaret had in fact undergone a great 
deal of agitation that morning. In the 
course of her visits she had become aware 
of the suspicion and ill-will that was being 
excited in the town against herself and her 
family, and Mrs. Lutridge's name had been 
mentioned to her as the author of reports 
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which she feared would sooner or later drive 
them away from Oldbmy. 

Her heart was very full of indignation 
against the person who had wantonly brought 
this new calamity upon them, and she was in 
no mood for amicable conversation when she 
perceived that Mrs. Lutridge was lingering for 
the purpose of intercepting her at the comer 
of the road. 

She attempted to slip past with a haughty 
bend of the head, but Mrs. Lutridge stood full 
in the path and laid a hand on her arm. 

" Miss Blake, excuse my stopping you, but I 
have a question of importance to ask. Are 
you aware that I have myself called four times 
at your house within the last two days, and 
been rudely denied admittance, though I sent 
in an express message that I was anxious to 
speak privately with you?" 

" I did not know that you had given your- 
self that trouble so often," said Margaret 
quietly. " Our servant has orders to explain 
that we do not receive visitors. If she did not 
make the message clear to you, I am sorry." 
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"But, Miss Blake, surely there are excep- 
tional circumstances. I do not look on myself 
altogether in the light of an ordinary visitor. 
I called yesterday, and I propose to come to 
your house again to-day, to speak to you in 
a friendly spirit on matters which deeply con- 
cern yourself and your family; and I must 
say that I consider that I deserve more cour- 
teous treatment than to have the door closed 
in my face.'' 

" I will not keep you standing longer in the 
rain, as it is quite useless for us to discuss the 
question,'' Margaret interrupted, with another 
haughty bow and an attempt to move forward, 
which Mrs. Lutridge circumvented by tighten- 
ing her grasp on the arm she held. 

**But, Miss Blake, a moment's patience. I 
really must insist on your hearing me. I have 
a very special occasion to see your niece. • I am 
entrusted with a communication to her from 
Mr. Pierrepoint, whose house I have just left, 
and who is, as you will easily imagine, much 
concerned at certain events that have recently 
transpired. I have promised to deliver it to 
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her myself, and I cannot suppose that you will 
have any objection to her seeing me. I shall 
call about an hour hence, and I trust that by 
that time you will have given your servant 
orders to admit me, and that I shall not again 
have the annoyance of being turned away from 
your door — a thing, Miss Blake, to which, I 
can assure you, I am wholly unaccustomed in 
Oldbury.'' 

Margaret's large eyes flashed. " I advise 
you not to trouble yourself to call," she said. 
** You will certainly not be admitted. I deny 
your right to speak to me on matters which 
eoncem myself or my family. I cannot pre- 
vent your saying what you please of us out of 
our house, but you certainly shall not speak 
to any one within it. I shall carefully guard 
my niece from receiving any communication 
from any one through you. Good morning." 

Mrs. Lutridge's detaining hand was paralysed 
by absolute amazement that any one should have 
the audacity to speak to her in such a tone, and 
to look at her with such baugbty eyes. Margaret 
shook her off unceremoniously, and proceeded 
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on her way up the hill. Mrs. Luttidge 
stared after her for quite a minute before 
she could believe that she was actually gone 
and did not mean to come back to apologize, 
and then she turned round and continued 
her walk towards the bridge in a very be- 
wildered state of mind. Never had she been 
so addressed since the day when she married 
Mr. Lutridge, and became, in virtue of iis 
wealth and her own determination, the leading 
lady in Oldbury. Could it really be Oldbury 
where such an insult had been offered to her 1 
She began to wish heartily that she had not so 
eagerly undertaken the delivery of this letter. 
She did not like the thought of exposing her- 
self to Margaret's rudeness again ; and yet it 
would be very disagreeable, after all she had 
said, to return it to Mr. Pierrepoint, and confess 
her failure. By the time she had reached the 
bridge she was in such a breathless state of 
agitation that she was obliged to pause for a 
moment, and lean against the parapet to re- 
cover herself. She slipped her hand into her 
reticule, and took out Steenie's letter. She 
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disliked the look of it now as mucli as Mr. 
Pierrepoint had done ; and then, after all, who 
could say what was in it ? She put down her 
umbrella — it was hardly raining at all now — 
and held up the letter against the light. The 
envelope was large and thin, and the writing 
distinct, and her eye deciphered a sentence 
or two that made it seem by no means the 
sort of farewell letter Mr. Pierrepoint had 
implied it was. What a shame if the Blakes 
and his son were deceiving him ! 

He was not a very strong-minded man, and 
Mrs. Lutridge had known him give way before 
in matters where his son was concerned, and act 
against her most strenuous advice. Suppose 
it should be so again. If the Blakes should 
triumph after all, and Elsie reign at the Eectory, 
in the position about which Mrs. Lutridge had 
at one time or another woven so many visions ! 
Oldbury would not be tolerable as a residence 
if such an event as that ever came to pass ; 
and yet it might happen if the letter she held 
reached Elsie Blake unaccompanied with any 
advice from her. It would be a thousand 
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times better for every one concerned if she 
never got it — a great deal more what Mr. 
Pierrepoint really wished. Half-unconsciously, 
as this thought passed through her mind, her 
fingers relaxed their hold on the envelope ; an 
opportune little gust of wind came. It was 
all done in a moment. There was a white 
square of paper fluttering over and over in the 
air far below the reach of her outstretched 
hand, which made a desperate clutch to regain 
it. A white spot on the water beneath, lessen- 
ing, lessening, lessening, as it rose and feU on 
successive wavelets, tiU Mrs. Lutridge^s straining 
eyes could di«em it no longer, L Z^ 
trace of what had happened anyivhere — nothing 
to be seen by staring down ever so intently at 
the gurgling, hurrying river, whfch was not at 
all likely to bring back anything that had been 
once entrusted to its keeping. A large drop 
of rain falling plump on Mra Lutridge's nose 
roused her from her stupified gaze at last She 
slowly put up her umbrella, and resumed her 
walk. 

" It was an accident," she said to herself ; 
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'' but even if it had not been, I should consider 
that, under the circumstances, and after the 
manner in which Miss Blake treated me, I 
was quite justified in taking upon myself to 
act for the best Oh no, I don't feel the least 
uneasy. I am quite satisfied that it is the best 
thing for all parties that could have happened. '^ 

A long course of acting for the best in other 
people's concerns had brought Mrs. Lutridge's 
conscience into a very quiescent state, yet she 
did feel some unaccustomed prickings when in 
the course of the afternoon she sat down to 
write the result of her mission to Mr. Pierre- 
point. She had so much comfortable obtuse- 
ness and self-sufficiency that it did not often 
happen to her to find it difficult to render 
to others such an account of her doings as 
ministered to her own complacency. To-day 
she was surprised to discover that she could 
not put the story of the letter into any words 
that she liked to imagine Mr. Pierrepoint read- 
ing. After several attempts, she contented 
herself with scribbling a few hasty lines : — 

" I saw Mifis Blake to-day, after I left you. 
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I will tell you all particulars when we meet, if 
you like to hear them ; but if you should prefer 
not to recur to so painful a subject, I think 
you may rest in the assurance that I have done 
the best I could for all parties, and that you 
have been spared what would certainly have 
been an embarrassing interview/' 

Mr. Pierrepoint received the note when lie 
returned from a round of parochial visiting 
late in the afternoon. Cecil watched him go 
out and come in; but in compunction for 
her over-boldness in the morning, she did 
not venture to ask any questions. He looked 
very miserable and worried, and ate nothing 
at dinner. Cecil guessed that his afternoon 
had been a trying one, and was very sorry 
for him, though she felt too much in disgrace 
to venture on any attempt to cheer him. 
They hardly spoke all the evening. It was 
not till quite late, long after Lady Selina had 
retired to her room, that Cecil stole back to 
the library for her writing-desk, and then took 
courage to linger an instant by her uncle's 
chair and say softly,— 
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** She has had the letter, has she not ?" 

" Yes," Mr. Pierrepoint answered shortly ; 
" and if you are going to write to Steenie you 
may tell him so. I don't feel equal to writing 
to-night." 

Cecil's letter to Steenie took some time to 
compose. She had been in the constant habit 
of corresponding with him, and had never had 
any diflSculty when he was away before in 
filling sheet after sheet with merry descriptions 
of home doings. To write on a grave subject 
was a different thing ; and she felt depressed 
by the thought that, in spite of all her per- 
sistence, she had not been able to learn any- 
thing that he would care to know, that would 
make her poor little letter of consequence to 
him. 

" I am in a horrible state of disgust with 
myself," she wrote at last. " I worried my 
uncle with my anxiety this morning, and took 
such liberties that I have almost made him 
hate me, and yet I have learned nothing of 
what you will most care to be told. I am afraid 
I must confess that your father looks very, very 
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unhappy, and that I don't in the least know 
how to comfort hun. I wish I had more sense. 
I almost forced him to show me the letters 
this morning, and now I think I did very- 
wrong, and shame for my bad manners has 
kept me silent to-night. I saw him go out 
and come in, and I know he took the letter to 
her as you asked, but I have not dared to ask 
a single question about how she received it. 
How angry you will be with me. 

^* But I think you would have been as silent 
yourself if you had seen his worried face to- 
night. He just told me she had the letter, 
and that was all he said. Do you know, I 
think that, considering how unhappy he is, 
it was very good of him to let her have it 
at once, and that we must not quarrel with 
him for not talking about it ? The letter must 
have comforted her; I try to satisfy myself 
with that thought. Miss Berry called at the 
house late this afternoon, and heard that Mrs. 
Blake had suddenly become much worse, and is 
not expected to live many days. She thought 
she got a glimpse of Elsie's head at the window 
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of one of the upper rooms. That is all I can 
tell you ; and now I must go to bed. I hope, 
meagre as this is, that you wiU like it a little 
better than getting no letter at all. Your 
father says he cannot write just yet." 

Mrs. Lutridge took a very severe cold in 
consequence of her wet walk on the day of 
her interview with Mr. Pierrepoint, and suf- 
fered from its effects more severely than was 
usual with her. For some days she was rest- 
less and feverish, and could not with aU her 
efforts banish the thoughts of that walk 
through the rain from her mind. Whenever 
she closed her eyes the wavelets of the Idle 
whirled and swam before them, and in her 
dreams she was always bending frantically 
over the parapet of the bridge to catch some- 
thing that floated out of her grasp. She grew 
seriously alarmed about her own state of health. 
" It was clear,'' she observed to Mr. Lutridge, 
" that at length her constant exertions for 
the welfare of her neighbours and the good 
of Oldbury were beginning to teU upon her." 
Dr. Tomkinson, who was called in, prescribed 
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change of scene and complete relaxation from 
all her ordinary occupations; and, to the in- 
tense joy of all her daughters, Mrs. Lutridge 
consented to believe that it would be possible 
for her to leave Oldbury to take care of itself 
for a while. A visit to Boulogne, which they 
had long been struggling to obtain, was de- 
cided on all in a hurry ; and on the very 
next Sunday the National School children 
exchanged congratulatory glances with each 
other as they pointed to the Lutridges' great 
red-lined pew with nothing more formidable 
than Mr. Lutridge's meek bald head showing 
over its side. 
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